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“.Gentlem en-, 


The KING” 


Behind the fact that the Winton is 
king of motor cars is our extensive 
automobile manufacturing experi- 
ence, coupled with right construction. 
These make it king. 
Cylinders are horizontal, because 
horizontal cylinders are unequalled in 
speed and power. Mechanism is easily 
understood: to operate the Winton one 
need not have a mechanical education. 
Air-governing system is simple and 
absolute, assuring you ease of mind 
and safety. And the price-—- $2500 
is right. You always pay for what 
you get—pay other than Winton price 
and you will not get Winton quality. 
Winton literature is interesting. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Factory and General Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


New York Philadelphia 
Bosten Chicago 
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J W. Anthony 


. who 
Old Mose. 


killed 


CONQUEST OF THE KING OF GRIZZLIES. 


By JACK 


“Old Mose,” the most dreaded grizzly bear 
in the entire United States, met a death be 
fitting his long life of murder and outrage 
at 4 o’clock Saturday evening, April 30th. 
His last stand was made in a quaking asp 
draw within the confines of his home among 
the broken rocks at the northwest corner of 
Black Mountain, near Canon City, Colo. He 
died befitting his rank and lay down in his 
with imposing Just 


last sleep grandeur. 


BELL. 


think, after. being shot through and through 
times without number, baited with every de 
cunning 

demon 


vice and known to the trapper; 


chased by posses of cowboys and 


ranchers bent upon his extermination, and 

in all this he has met them with superior 

generalship, cunning unexcelled, knowledge 

supreme, and for thirty-five years by actual 

record of the cattlemen of this middle South- 

ern Colorado ccuntry. (It is estimated that 
(3) 
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he was five years old when he first gave evi- 
dence of his presence in that section.) His 
taking away is due solely to the years of 
training of a pack of incomparable bear dogs, 
who know their quarry, his habits, mode of 
attack, retreat, as well as this magnificent 
animal himself. He was handicapped by this 
band of intelligent trainers and knew not 
their circling, pinching, running away tac- 
tics. All this was new to the old monarch— 
the talk of the dogs brought him to a stand- 
still with wonder and amazement. He did 
not even strike at them, but sat still and 
seemed to ponder and try to unravel their 
unknown and untried quality that he had 
never before been called upon to meet. So 
he sat and looked and looked, without a 
growl or even a passing of the murderous 
paws. J. W. Anthony knew the language of 
his pack with wonderment, this hunter with 
over forty bear pelts to his credit, and his 
amazement grew as he watched the unusual 
action of the monstrous grizzly. 

“Now, what in thunder is that old fellow 
figuring on? Never in my life did I see such 
an attitude of utter indifference by any bear 
towards my dogs,” muttered Anthony. 

“I'll just take a shot—lemme see—about 
eighty yards.” 

Bang! went the carbine carrying a soft- 
nosed .30-40. Old Mose ignored the shot, 
although it went through his jowl] and cut 
a quaking asp on the other side. “Too low— 
darn that dog that was in the way.” 

The bleeding wound did not even inter- 
est the massive animal, and he did not as 
much as look toward the man with the gun. 
His interest was centered upon the four dogs 
snapping around his immense bulk. Very 
likely he said to himself, “You are not the 
first that has put bullets in me. I'll attend 
to you later—at present I must investigate 
these funny acting little dogs.” The second 
shot went into the left shoulder and passed 
clear through, and still he stood speculating 
upon the very little fighters—merely glanc- 
ing at the man who was firing the death- 
dealing missiles into his body. The third 
shot brought the seeming inanimate body 
into lightning activity. The bullet struck a 
quaking asp and threw splinters into his 
face. A sweep of his mighty paw directed 
though Iam not able to write a word about 
at one of the dogs cost him a claw,and, miss- 
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ing the dogs, he uprooted an aspen that was 
six inches in diameter. But never a snarl 
or a grow! from this king of all grizzlies. He, 
however, in a leisurely manner, without even 
condescending to notice the dogs, started at 
a slow walk toward Anthony. The hunter 
fired his fourth shot, which went a bit high 
through the shoulders, and “Old Mose” 
turned and went back to the point where 
the dogs had stopped him and sat up for a 
moment, apparently surveying the country, 
and acted as though there was neither man 
nor dogs within a thousand miles. The fifth 
and sixth shots were hurled into the carcass, 
both taking effect through the shoulders, and 
never a howl, growl or snarl did he make. 
He took his medicine in the same manner as 
he had administered his power for thirty-five 
years—neither giving nor asking quarter. 
The sixth shot did not bring forth the ex- 
pected, the awful death cry of the bear, 
neither did he by sign or symptom show cow- 
ardice or anger. 

Looking steadfastly at the man refilling 
the magazine of his rifle for a few seconds, 
he at last made up his mind that it would be 
policy to first kill him and then pursue his 
uninterrupted analysis of these strange dogs 
that had had the courage to snap at him and 
tear bunches of his fur from his incompar- 
able coat. Slowly he started toward the 
hunter, never leaving the awkward, slow 
walk of his species. His eyes burned as with 
fire, and his coming was terrorizing to any 
but the seasoned bear killer. When at about 
sixty-two feet away he lowered his head with 
an unsounded challenge, and as his head was 
bending low, the hunter drew bead at the 
point between the ears, and, taking a long 
breath, gently began pressing the trigger. 
Slowly, as the mountain pine begins to fall 
under the woodman’s ax, Old Mose, the ter- 
ror of all, man and beast alike, began to set- 
tle down. Slowly, slowly, with neither sound 
nor quiver, the massive king gave up his 
life as he had lived it, in blood and violence. 
He met his death with honor, willing to the 
last to measure his great strength and cun- 
ning in mortal combat with that of the 


hunter, who dared to stand before him and 
dispute his reign. 

Beyond any reasonable doubt, Old Mose 
has cost the cattlemen thousands of dollars 


He was seen by a cow- 
(4) 


by his depredations. 
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Black Mountain, where Old Mose made his headquarters for 
fifteen years. 
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The rocky, narrow 


Cristo Mountains, near Alta Rita Peak, used 


boy to run down a three-year-old bull, slap 


it over the withers, and, while down and 


struggling, turn it over and sink his wicked 
teeth through the neck, instantly killing him. 
Another stunt much in vogue with the old 
fellow was to spy upon lonely prospectors in 
the hills, appear before them suddenly, sit 
up, and let out an unearthly growl, and seem- 
ingly enjoy the fright and stampede of the 
nearly-scared-to-death man. 

Jack Ratcliffe, an old-time bear hunter, 
camped on his trail for years and years. In 
1886, with a party of hunters, he got on Old 
For ten days they followed his 
signs all the 
gulch on 


Mose’s trail. 
fresh time. Up in a 
Tallahassee 


rough 
Ratcliffe 
found his den, and while peering down into 
the box gulch, fell. In a second Old Mose 
came out of the rocks, twenty-five feet away, 
and charged the intruder. Ratcliffe fired his 
Old Henry. to load and fire 
again. The bear took one fell swoop of his 


Mountain 


He was unable 


iron arm and paw, and Ratcliffe fell to the 
ground, scalp torn completely from his head 


and cut five gashes entirely down his back, 


pass that led across the 


Sangre de 


vy Old Mose 


stripping the flesh from the bones. He fell 
fainting, and Old Mose walked away. When 
he revived he began to call and his compan- 
ions heard him, but, unfortunately, so did 
the bear, and with another rush he was upon 
He cuffed 
and bit him until he was a mass of broken 
bones and mutilated flesh. Old Mose hit the 
trail, and hunters found their 
friend they gave up all thought of the bear. 
He was tenderly carried to Stirrup ranch, 
and the boys started to Fairplay with the 
suffering man to obtain the services of the 
nearest 


his victim and began his murder. 


when the 


doctor. He died on the way, and 
the last words he uttered were: “Boys, don’t 
hunt that bear.” 

James Asher, an old-time hunter, met the 
same fate as Ratcliffe several years later 
and in almost the identical manner. 

On Cameron Mountain; over in the Glen- 
wood country, a skeleton was found with a 
rusty rifle beside it. The gun was identified 
as the one made by Pap Rudolph of Canon 
City, and Old Mose was credited with the 


death. Last summer a skeleton was found 
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on Thirty-Nine-Mile mountain, that of a cow- 
boy, the boots and spurs were beside the 
bones, and as this was the stamping ground 
of this mammoth, he was duly credited with 
the murder. 

J. W. Anthony came to Canon City from 

Idaho, where he has hunted bear for years 
Last year he took sixteen hides. For years 
he has read of Old Mose, and came here to 
take a try at With him he brought 
bear dogs. W. H. 
fame, invited him to his 
ranch for the purpose of hunting the king. 
For two months they have scoured the coun 
try, and found his trail on the 26th of April, 
the day he had come out of his winter's 
They trailed him faithfully and well. 
When the gave fresh 
tracks, part of the back-trailed and 
Pigg took his bunch. Anthony was behind 
and followed the dogs that barked at bay. 

Among the well-known hunters who have 
trailed Old Mose are D. F. Waterhouse, Dall 
DeWesse, Ira Carrier, Hall, Joe Hall, 
C. W. Talbot, H. N. Beecher and scores of 
others. 

William Stout and M. B. Waterhouse, two 
of the oldest pioneers of the Arkansas Val 
ley, have both suffered the loss of 


him. 
thirty well-trained 
of Stirrup ranch 


Pigg 
££ 


sleep. 
dogs tongue to the 


pack 


Dan 


over a 
score of cattle from the depredations of Old 
Mose, and to one of these men is given the 
credit of giving the old desperado the name 
by which he has been known fcr so many 
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years. What 
the manner in which the bear moseyed tow 
ard men he 


prompted the appellation was 


would happen upon—his slow 
ness in leaving a carcass when fired upon, 
and his general habit of just plain “mosey 

He has caused Mr. Stout no small amount 
of trouble, and many are the partly 
steers bearing his brand that this bear has 
pulled down 


eaten 


of course he was always known 
by the missing toes of the left hind foot, and 
coula be easily identified. A rather strang¢ 
thing comes to light with the passing of the 
king. There has been following in his wake 


of murder a cinnamon bear that measured 


from the reach on their several rubbing 
posts, showing but a difference of eight 
inches in this cinnamon’s height and that 


of the dead bear. This bear has never con 
sorted with the old bandit, but has carefully 
followed taken the 


never 


him .and 
he has left—but 


leavings that 
their 


crossed Mr. cinnamon has invariably been 


have trails 


in the rear. Mr. Anthony has noticed this 


remarkable thing, as well as the foregoi 


ing 

old-timers. 
C. W. Talbot, one of the old-timers in 
his country, gives the following about Old 
Mose: “Some fifteen years ago | was down 


in the Antelope country prospecting. At this 
time there was a reward of $500 offered for 
the carcass of Old Mose. 


} 
; 


the ranchers in this country were in terror 


The stockmen and 


of their lives on account of this big, three- 





Above timberline on Tallahassee Mountain, 


where Old Mose was often 


sighted 
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Where 


cowboy was found 


skeleton of 


unknow! 


toed bear. He ran the cattle ranges without 


a man’s hand raised against him 
all afraid of the monster. 


they were 
Even this big re- 
ward didn’t bring out any hunters that were 
anxious to run foul of him. There were two 
or three men that had gone to the hills to 
look for him—and they never returned, and 
their bodies were never recovered—this was 
the reason that the scattered 
the Antelope country 


residents of 
were afraid to go into 
the hills for him. He 
wantonly, destroyed 


pulled down cattle 
calves and colts, 


down fences, chased the people who lived in 


tore 


the country and conducted himself as an out 


law and degenerate. He carried on this 
reign of terror for several months, and then 
disappeared from his haunts—and | 
tell you that there was a feeling of relief 


in this section when he left 


usual 


The following 
spring I was on a trip over here on Beaver 


Creek—just about twenty miles from Canon 
City—and as I was going up the stream I 
was astounded to come upon the track of 
Old Mose. Now, I have an idea that he 
would travel at least 200 or 300 miles to get 
across this country. 
low up the 


He would have to fol 
Continental Divide, cross the 
Sangre de Cristo across the Arkansas River 
at his old crossing near Spike Buck, up on 
Tallahassee Mountain, then through the bro- 
ken hills down there on Beaver. While I 
was down in Antelope Park the natives say 
that they heard of his depradations all along 
the Utah line. Oh, I tell you that he was 
well known all over the cattle country, and 
he has cost them thousands and thousands 
of dollars. I have hunted him for a good 
but was unsuccessful in even 
getting a glimpse of him. That old bear was 
a heap more cunning than a fox—and I have 
never heard of but a very few hunters that 
got a shot at him, and then it was at long 
range. 


many years, 


He seemed to know when a man was 
armed and acted accordingly; unarmed he 




















Where Old 


Mose killed Jake 
Ratcliffe on Tallahassee Mt. 
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would make his appearance and frighten a 
man out of a year’s growth—armed, he 
would discreetly withdraw and disappear, al- 


though his tracks were still warm. I had a 


OF 
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wholesome respect for him, and after looking 
his carcass over I am free to say that | am 
thankful that I never came face to fac« 
him.” 


with 


FATHER OF OLD NOSE” 


Supposed to be the father of Old Mose, 


Mountain, by J. J. Pike, in 1894 


killed on 
Weight, 997 


39-Mile 


pounds. 


WHAT OLD MOSE’S BRAIN SHOWS. 


By Dr. E. G. Lancaster of Colorado College. 


The brain of “Old Mose.” 

One of the most interesting brains I have 
ever seen lies on the laboratory table before 
It is the brain of “Old Mose,” the huge 
grizzly which was recently killed on the hills 
south of Pike’s Peak by J. W. Anthony. The 
brain is six inches long, including the hind 
brain, four inches in width, and weighs fif- 
teen ounces. The bear was estimated to 
weigh 1,000 pounds, so that the ratio of his 
brain to his body is only 1 to 1,000, while 
that of a new-born babe is 1 to 7. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the brain of this monster is 
lighter than that of the babe, about equal to 
that of a calf a few weeks old. A man has a 
brain more than three times as heavy. The 
ratio of a man’s brain to his body is 1 to 45. 

The ratio of brain to body is usually a 


me. 


sign 


of intelligence and hence it is high in 
the ape—l1 to 80—and quite high in other 
wild and domestic animals which are usually 
regarded as intelligent. In the dog it is 1 to 
164, in case of a large dog, and 1 to 45 ina 
small dog; 1 to 747 in an elephant and 1 to 
22,500 in a whale. has the 
heaviest relative weight except the infant, it 
being 1 to 18, while the man’s is only 1 to 
15. The infant’s is really 1 to 6, since his to- 
tal weight is seven pounds, while his brain 
weighs one pound. 

The distribution of parts and the balance 


between them is the 


The marmoset 


best test, for weight 
may be so distributed as to give little to the 
This 
While this grizzly had 
almost as high a brain ratio as an elephant, 


intellectual centers and much to motor 
is the case before us. 





























ates where James 
killed by i) 
Poncha Mt 


Cross indi 
Asher was 
Mose on 





his centers are so balanced as to give little 


to intelligence and more to smell and hear- 


ing, as compared to the brain, 


elephant’s 


which is highly developed in the frontal 
lobes and cerebrum, where intelligence is 
located 

On opening the skuli the first strange 


thing about the brain of “Old Mose” is its 


location in the head. The brain of dogs and 
such animals usually runs forward nearly to 
the line of the and fills the skull 
ity. With least the brain occu 


pies only a small part of the head, 


eyes, cayv- 


this bear at 


which is 


~ 


ws 
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fifteen inches long in a straight line from the 
back of skull to end of lower jaw, and is four- 
teen inches wide after the skin is removed. 

The the about 
four inches behind the eyes and all the inter 
filled 
bone, 


front end of brain was 
with a 
with 
enough to insert the tips of 
This 
It explains why 
he finds it so hard to kill the grizzly by firing 
front of the head. The 
chances are that it would not reach the brain 
bullets might lodge in 
chambers and do little damage to the life of 


vening space was porous, or 


cellular, structure of seores of 


cavities large 
the fingers into the cells or chambers. 
is interesting to the hunter. 
the 


a ball into 


and a dozen those 


the bear. The bullet must strike between or 
just back of the eyes and take a downward 
course to hit the brain. 

On the sides of the head, moreover, the 


masseter and temporal muscles are four 
inches thick by actual measurement, and 
hence a bullet unless fired at close range 
would hardly pass through them and pene- 


trate the skull, which slopes on the sides 
like the roof of a house from the top or ridge 
of the head down to the base. On the ridge 
the skull is quite thick, but it is a surprise 
to find that the skull is only three-sixteenths 
thick on the sides, or 


ekull of 


of an inch about as 


thick as the aman. Its shape and 





Old Mose’s size compared to that of a man 
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the thickness of the muscles give the well 
known protection to the brain of the grizzly. 


From the side the bullet would tend to 
glance upward and miss the brain unless 
fired downward at an angle of fifteen to 


twenty-five degrees. 

It is a well-known fact that the habits of 
an animal 
brain. 


have a close relationship to its 
For this reason the intelligence and 
life of an animal can only be understood ful 
ly when we see the brain and study the rela- 
tion of part to part. 
of animals living by sight are largely given 


For example, the brains 


up to visual centers. 
hand is the brain of the trout, which is large 
ly made up of optic They 
about three-fourths of the brain cavity, while 


The best example at 


lobes. occupy 


1e cerebrum is almost wanting. In _ th 
shark and skate, on the other hand, most of 
the brain is devoted to smell and the olfac 
tory bulbs are extremely large, relative to 
other parts. One can tell by the way a fish 
bites whether its taste center or eye center 
prominently developed. The eye- 
minded fish will bite on the run, while the 
other will nibble the bait. 

Now, in the brain of 
centers are 


is most 


“Old Mose,” 


developed. 


two 
They 
are the centers of smell and hearing, both of 
which are in the temporal lobe. 
prise the optic nerve is small and the optic 


enormously 
To our sur 
centers very poorly developed. Technically 
speaking, the upper pair of the corpora quad- 
ragemia, the lowest center of sight, are very 
much smaller than the 
lowest center of hearing. 


lower pair, or the 
But the olfactory 
bulbs are developed beyond all comparison. 
The coyote has been the standard in our la- 
boratory for acute sense of smell, judging 
by the size of the olfactory bulbs, but he has 
a weak sense of smell compared to the bear 

The brain is also wide at the back, or 
across the motor centers, so that the bear 
had three good faculties—smell, hearing and 
motor power, while he used his eyes only for 
objects near at hand and for those probably 
which are not dangerous to his life. In a 
word, when his nose said “trap” or “hunter” 
or “food” he obeyed the word. He lived by 
this sense very largely, and no doubt his 
keenness of scent has kept his feet out of 
many a trap and his body from many a rifle 
ball. 

This bear zever did much thinking. Yet 
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we wonder how a grizzly could live forty 
years inside of a circle of cities, none ot 


which were more than fifty miles from him 


killing cattle by hundreds and sometimes 


men for variety. Yesterday a man came to 


look at his hide and fairly wept when he 


told how his best friend was killed by this 


old terror of the mountains. Hunters have 
been after him for years. Traps have been 
set and all plans known have been executed 
against his life. 
but not 


He was evidently cunning 


intelligent. It was all instinctive 
with him. 
We do not 


scent. 


appreciate his keenness of 
Lloyd Morgan threw a stone over a 
bank into loose rock, in the night time, and 


his dog brought it back eleven times in 
twenty minutes, depending on his sense otf 
smell for finding it, save as he got the direc 


tion from the thrower. The coyote has a 
much keener scent than the dog, but this old 
bear would surpass either of them as easily 
as Sherlock Holmes would surpass the aver- 
age man in detective work. 

It is interesting to build up the character 
of such an animal as this from his brain 
It is easy. He had no moral nature, he did 
not reason, he did not love or hate, probably. 
If let alone he was mild and peaceable. If 
frightened, or injured, or hungry, his in 
stinects said run, crush or kill, and he did it 
He lived a purely instinctive life and every 
animal instinctively tries to preserve its own 
life. that 


This bear, like some criminals, could not be 


Instinets are for purpose only 


moved by reason or high motives. He would 
do the thing that would satisfy his appetit 
and passions and follow his instincts for 
self-preservation when pursued. His whole 
within this 


life began and ended narrow 


mental horizon. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF OLD MOSE. 


Age, forty years. 
Weight, 1,000 pounds. 


Killed: three men, S800 head of cattle, 
horses, colts, ete. 

Shot over one hundred times 

Reward offered for him for thirty years 


Cost of his depredations, $30,000 


Identified by two toes missing on left 
hind foot. 
Killed April 30, 1904 
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(We personally inspected the hide of 


} “Old Mose” at the Arvada Tannery after 
if it had been tanned, and herewith show a cut 
ly of the hide and relative size of man. The 
} man is Mr. L. Klumker, proprietor of the 

: Arvada Tannery, who stands 5 feet 10 inches 

. and weighs 180 pounds. The hide measured 
i] 10 feet from tip of nose to tip of tail; 9 feet 
i 


6 inches from tip of front claw to tip of front 
claw, across shoulders; from tip to tip of 
ears across the head (hide measure), 18 
- 


inches; length cf ear (hide measurement), 5 


A study in 
the front right foot of Old Mose 
in fight: the one to left is the left 


er 
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inches (which is small for a grizzly of his 


weight): width of front foot, 8 inches. The 
hide was dark and in splendid condition, the 
fur being of very uniform length. The two 


inside toes and claws of the left hind foot 

The head hide was full of the 
bullet Before it 
tanned.—Editor.) 


were gone. 


splintered particles, was 


We are indebted to the Denver Post for 
much of the data and many of the photos 
published herewith. 














claw 
showing the 


bears’ claws The cut to the right is that of 
showing one 
hind foot, 


broken 


three claws and part of foot from which the other two 
claws are missing 
: 
P 
. > 
The Fisherman’s Dream. 
By LORENA M. PAGE 
On, for a camp, o1 he river Oh, for some ook by the wide stream’s sweep, 
Where the stream is calmly flow The world forgot, or forgetting, 
Mirroring white in its crystal tide To drop my line in the waters deep— 
, All the sycamores, closely growins A snare for the shy fish setting 
: Then, for tackle strong, and ! To lie, and almost forget to dream, 
; To follow each winding sally And have naught to do but dally: 
f And, forgetting all, to gaily th Lulled to rest by the murmuring stream, 
} "Long the fair Miami valley. In the still Miami valley. 
Thus to follow the beautiful stream Then, for a tug—a swish—and a swirl: 
With my line behind me shifting As some fish took the bait,*deep-lying: 
And nothing to do but float i dream To wake to the tune of the reel’s gay whirl, 


My boat with the current drifting 
Oh, for a pull on the trolling lin 
As gamey fish strove to rally 


To give him line, and know he was mine 


In the wide Miami valley 





Ere I pulled him in for frying. 

Then a long, strong pull, against the tide, 
Thro’ ripple—and rally—and sally— 

To my canvas home by the river's side, 
In the deep Miami valley. 























AN INTRODUCTION 


By J. W. 


So much has been written in the sports- 
man press and the newspapers of Colorado 
concerning “Old Mose,” the Canon City 
grizzly, whose hide has been hunted by 
every sportsman of note in this section of 
Colorado, that I believe the recounting of a 
little “seance” I had with his “Royal Nibs” 
will interest some of the readers of Outdoor 
Life. I do not wish to impress upon your 
readers, even to the smallest degree, my 
bravery as a bear hunter, for I can assure 
you that I have lost no “Old Moses,” 
although during my residence in the vicinity 
of Canon City of twenty-five years I have 
probably contributed as many cattle and 
salves toward his support as any one man 
in this country. 

One of my closest friends, Mr. Pike, had 
become possessed of the idea that he was 
the special emissary, sent by an all-abiding 
Providence, to kill “Old Mose,” and, accord- 
ingly, he spent from two to four months 
each year hunting the big bear. During 
these hunting trips he did kill a number of 
bears, one being the largest, except “Old 
Mose,” ever seen in the country. This was 
a son of “Old Mose,” and a full brother to 
“Clubfoot.” 

One fine August morning, several years 
ago, I took a tin pail on my arm and started 
from my ranch (which is about six miles 
from the famous Stirrup ranch), my destina- 
tion being the top of Tallahassee Mountain, 
for the purpose of picking a pail of wild 
raspberries. Half way up. I encountered 
deer tracks, and later saw lots of fresh 
bear sign. 

After reaching the summit of the moun- 
tain I found plenty of raspberries and picked 
about half a bucketful. I started to descend 
for home, and had gone about one-third of 
the way, when, in the worst thicket on the 
hill, I ran onto “Old Mose.” He raised on 
his hind legs to greet me, and gave one 
piercing snort through his nose that I know 
could have been heard in Pueblo. "Next 
came a spasmodic “chomp” of the mouth 
and a vicious gleam from those hog eyes. 


TO “OLD MOSE.” 


HALL. 


He was probably fifty yards from me; but 
[ imagined it fifty feet. I was not very long 
in forming plans for my future welfare, for 
something had to be done—and quick. I 
dropped the berry pail as if it was a red- 
hot iron and ran for and climbed the 
nearest tree. The big bear was not slow 
to act, either, for he came on like a cyclone, 
chomping and snorting. At every snort I 
got a little higher in the tree, until finally 
the climbing had to come to an end. 

I have since been puzzled to know 
whether the tree bent with me or whether 
I just kept on climbing until I shot out into 
space; but it is a fact, well known to me, 
that I soon landed on the ground. As I 
picked myself up I noticed a big hemlock 
log that had been uprooted by a storm, the 
topmost part of which even yet arose from 
the ground at a pretty good angle. The butt 
was about four feet from the ground. To 
this haven of refuge I ran as fast as my legs 
would carry me, and was soon among the 
lower limbs and branches. 

The old bear didn’t come all the way 
to the log, but stood and looked at mea 
moment and then, apparently deeming me 
not of sufficient consequence to bother about, 
ambled away. 
sight I clambered down and struck a bee- 
line for home. I tore through the thick and 
tangled growths of young timber like a 
phantom. If a scared cat ever ran any 
faster, it is not because it was more fright- 
ened. It is no wonder that Pike, in his 
report of this experience, said that I never 
wore the same clothes since. I was even 
ashamed to wear them home, for when I 
reached the welcome doorstep of my humble 
domicile I didn’t have on my scratched and 
bruised anatomy endugh wearing apparel 
to flag a handcar. 

My wife’s pale face greeted me with, 
“Why, Joe, what on earth is up?” I told 
her I had run “Old Mose” four miles, but 
forgot to tell her that I was in the lead. 

In relating one of his encounters with 
“Old Mose,” Mr. Pike said that he found 


As soon as he was out of 
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him lying down, apparently asleep. He said 
he maneuvered around a bush to get a bet 
ter shot and slipped on the ics Now, mind 


you, I do not blame him a particle for slip 


ping away from the big bear, which will 
weigh over 1,000 pounds, but the lone pros 
pector who told me about Pike “slipping 
away” said he (Pike) had his head thrown 
vack between his shoulders and that when 
he passed him on the fina etaway he was 


{ 


Now follow me if you can! 


OUTDOOR 








LIFE. 


that 
earth with legs long enough or fast enough 
to catch him. 


going so fast there was no bear on 
Mr. Pike has since given up 
such sport and departed for a country where 
his dreams are not apt to be disturbed by 


unceremonious “scraps” with grizzlies. 
(The above was written before the killing 
Old Mo whose death is recorded in 
this ‘ Ed.) 





Compts. John Goff 























NATURE STUDIES. 


Chapter II). 


By L. F 


The day had been extremely warm and 
close—not a breath of wind stirring, not a 
sound from the myriads of insects and bees, 
not a chirp from the birds. The leaves hung 
limp. the scarlet poppies drooped on their 
long stems. All nature was still as if hus- 
banding its strength to do battle with the 
elements. 

Now that the heat of the day was over, 
the Man was seated on the lawn, quietly 
enjoying his evening cigar. The Boy, prone 
upon the ground, was watching the smoke 
as it floated lazily upward. The Woman was 
alternately watching a great bank of clouds, 
and the elf-like figure of the Child was flit- 
ting about the trellis of sweet peas. How 
like some large white butterfly she looked 
as, standing on tip-toe, she inhaled the frag- 
rance of one bunch of blossoms, and then 
another, even perching on the fence to reach 
some riotous ones which had clambored over 
it in wild profusion. Suddenly a great flash 
of lightning brightened up the whole west- 
ern horizon, then another, and, higher up, 
another. 

The Child immediately forsook the sweet 
peas, and coming to the side of the Woman 
drew close within her encircling arms. 

“Well, girlie,” said the Woman, “are you 
afraid? You do not act much like the little 
girl I knew a year ago or so, who told her 
brother ‘God can take care of you as well 
when it funders as when it doesn’t funder.’ ”’ 

The Child hung her head at this and 
made answer: “I wasn’t frightened then. 
Oh! Oh!” as another bright flash came, and 
seating herself in her mother’s lap she 
asked: “Why is there such a big piece of 
it, and so bright?” 

“That is 


sheet lightning,” said the 
Woman, “and is supposed by some to be the 
reflection of a storm below the horizon. You 
know what the horizon is?” 

“Yes; the place where the earth and sky 
seem to meet.” 


“But look!” the boy said. “High above 


Each Chapter Complete. 


FHRASHER 


the horizon there is lightning, and there is 
no thunder.” 

“Yes: that is sheet lightning, too. Sci 
entists tell us that the layer of air trav 
ersed by the electric spark is not great 
enough to produce the vibration called 
thunder, and that the light of the flash is 
reflected over a very large extent of cloud, 
causing what is termed sheet lightning.’ 

“You promised me some time ago,” said 
he, “that you would tell me how a tree is 
torn by lightning.” 

“When a tree is struck by lightning,” said 
the Man, “and it looks as if it had been cut 
off, it is because there is not a great amount 
of sap in it. When the sap is flowing plenti 
fully the intense heat of the lightning con- 
verts it into steam, which expands and in 
its hurry to escape bursts, and sometimes 
twists the different layers.” 

Here a distant peal of thunder vibrated 
through the air, rolling along grandly and 
dying away in the distance. 

“What causes thunder?” asked the Boy. 
“T used to think it was the noise God’s char- 
iots made on the golden streets of heaven, 
and that lightning was a bit of heaven shin- 
ing out when the beautiful 
opened.” 


gates were 


“Thunder,” said the Man, “is a species 
of internal explosion; the noise is the result 
of it.” 

“T don’t know what papa means,” said 
the Child, turning to her mother. 

“Well, you noticed the tea kettle on the 
stove to-day full of water; you remember 
what it did when the water became hot?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “The steam came 
out of the spout, and it made a thumping 
noise until you took off the lid.” 

“The water made no noise until it be- 
came heated. When it was turned into 
steam it needed more room. Well, up in 
the clouds the water became heated, the 
steam burst through 
rushed out.” 


those clouds and 
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“Did people always know what caused 
thunder?” asked the Boy. 

“Not always; a wise man by the name 
of Seneca stated that thunder was caused 
by the collision of two clouds. Lightning is 
very powerful, so much so that after a severe 
storm on the Atlantic ocean the cable has 
been known to not give a clear or distinct 
message for twenty-four hours. Iron, as we 
know, is a great attraction to lightning, and 
one time some men were troubled with an 
immense stone in a field. It was too large 
to dispose of without a great deal of trouble. 
Just before a heavy thunderstorm a large 
bar of iron was placed upon it. This 
attracted the lightning, which broke it into 
fragments. It was afterwards carted away 
for building stone.” 

The Child’s head lay heavily upon the 
Woman’s breast; the pleasant hum of 
voices had lulled her to sleep. The Woman, 
rising, gently placed her in a hammock and 
strolled out from the shelter of the tree. 
The storm had passed over, leaving an 
added coolness. The moon was sailing glori- 
ously through the storm-spent clouds, and 
the Woman, gazing, seemed to be looking 


The Cooling, Calling 


By DR. J. 


Oh, the cooling, calling cadence of the wood 
To rest within your shadows was so good; 
To leave a prairie farm 
With its dusty flelds so warm, 
And plunge into the shadows of the wood, 
Was a sweet and blessed boon 
That could never come too soon 
And one the prairie farmer boy so fully 
understood. 


Ih, the cooling, calling shadows of the wood 
Just to see you from a distance did us good! 
How oft, as in a dream, 
As we plodded by our team, 
We have seen the distant verdure of 
wood, 
And beneath the sun’s hot rays 
Remembered happy days 
When we rambled in 
wood! 


the 


the shadow of the 


Cadence of the 


beyond, straight through the world of na- 
ture, up to the infinite spaces above, search- 
ing for nature’s god. 

“Come,” said the Man, linking his arm 
through hers, “let us stroll down to the 
water.” 

They passed slowly down the lawn, in 
and out of the shadow of the trees, past the 
flowers, which were lifting up their fair 
blossoms and filling the air with their 
fragrance. When they reached the steps, 
they found the Boy had preceded them. 

“Look!” said he. “How bright the moon- 
light is; it is flooding the whole place with 
its glory. I can even see the ripples on the 
water caused by the pebble which I threw 
in.” 

“Yes,” said the Woman; “did you ever 
think a deed is like that pebble? The deed 
itself sinks out of sight, but its influence, 
like the ripples, keeps widening until they 
reach the shore, which is eternity. 


“If you've had a kindness shown, 


Pass it on, 
‘Twas not meant for you alone, 


Pass it on, 
Let it travel down the years, 


Let it wipe another's tears, 
‘Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on.” 


Wood. 


Ss. STAMPS. 


Oh, the cooling calling cover of the wood! 
Just to think upon your shadows cools the 
blood! 
We have worked on dusty plain 
In harvests heat and strain 
And have tho’t that ev>n heaven could hardly 
be so good 
As a plunge into a pool 
That was lying deep and cool 
In the cooling, calling cover of the wood! 


Oh the cooling, calling shadows of the wood! 
Too little are your blessings understood; 
’Till we've wandered far’ astray 
In the desert’s dusty way 
And we never see the shadow of the wood. 
Then our hungry hearts will yearn 
And long for quick return 
To the cooling, calling cover of the wood! 

















An Old Well. Photo by T. E. Gilpin. 


The above-pictured well is situated at Delton. Wisconsin, on the Wisconsin river, and be- 
longs to property the house of which is said to be the oldest in Wisconsin. Mr. Gilpin, in writ- 
ing about it, says: ‘““The bucket, some three feet long and six inches in diameter, with a valve 
in the bottom, enters the ground through a square boxing some eight inches in diameter. When 
the bucket is filled it is drawn up by a crank and set upon a spike, in a box-like trough, thus 
raising the valve in the bottom and emitting the water.”’ 
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\ bantam hen and her brood of phe 


MONGOLIAN 


During the past few years we have re 


ceived numerous inquiries concerning the 


success attending the introduction of the 
Mongolian pheasant into the 
of the Union. We take in publish- 


ing herewith extracts from an article appear 


various states 


pleasure 


ing in the report of the Massachusetts Com- 
missioners of Fisheries and Game for the 
year ending December 31, 1903: also some 
cuts that are sent us through the 
of Mr. J. 


mittee. 


courtesy 
W. Collins, chairman of that com- 
The extract referred to, and which 
we believe will be interesting alike to our 
eastern and our western readers, follows: 

“The information that comes to us from 
all sections of the state emphasizes the fact 
that the pheasant is doing well: that it is 
hardy; and able to successfully endure the 
rigors of our winters; also, that it is a 
prolific breeder, and, if treated intelligently, 


is liable to thrive to such a degree that it 





Courtesy Mass. Fish and Game, Commissior 


PHEASANTS. 


will become the most important land game 
bird in the commonwealth, barring the part- 
ridge. It is quite possible it may become 
more plentiful than the partridge, and thus 
attain to the position it has reached in Ore- 
gon—that of being “the game bird of the 
state.”” But this can occur only as a numeri- 
cal consideration, for, bird for bird, no one 
will expect it to rival the partridge in those 
particulars that place the latter in a class 
by itself. The position the pheasant can 
fill, while secondary, perhaps, is that of a 
fine game bird—one that will probably de- 
velop desirable qualities when hunted that 
do not now—which will ultimately 
afford much sport, while its food qualities 
are so excellent that it probably has no supe- 
rior in that particular. 


show 


“In certain parts of the eastern section 
of the state the pheasant has increased won- 


derfully This is especially true of the 


























Mongolian pheasants. Courtesy Mass. Fish 


and Game Commission. 
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region which embraces West Gloucester, 
Manchester, Essex, Wenham, Danvers, Box- 
ford, Topsfield and Hamilton. In some of 
these places it is reputed to be more abun- 
dant than the partridge has been for some 
years. Farmers complain that the pheasants 
are bold, as well as plentiful; that they pull 
up newly planted corn, peck the corn in the 
ear so as to ruin it, and in winter rob the 
hens of their food. Exactly how much of 
this is true, and how much imagination and 
suspicion, it is now difficult to determine. 
It is known that the Mongolian pheasant 
feeds voraciously on the cutworm and other 
insects that are injurious to growing crops, 
and its fondness for grains is also a matter 
of common knowledge. It is not, however, 
known to us whether the alleged pulling up 
of corn was due to an effort to secure the 
corn for food or to get at cutworms. At any 
rate, the pheasant is blamed for all depreda- 
tions of this kind, whether they are com- 
mitted by crows or other birds, and the good 
it does the farmer is overlooked by many. 
This is not true of all, for we know farmers 
who are anxious to keep them on their 
farms, and, in order to do it, plant certain 
kinds of grain that are believed to be attrac- 
tive to the birds. Deputy Thiemann reports 
that the farmers in Manchester and vicinity 
often plant peas, so that the wild pheasants 
may be well supplied with food. 

“A farmer near the line that separates 
the towns of Medford and Winchester, says 
it is common to see pheasants in his corn- 
field. The birds, he avers, do not trouble 
the corn, except that in digging for cut- 
worms they may do slight damage. 

“Mr. A. B. Anderson, writing 
pheasant on Vancouver Island, B. C. 


of the 


, Says: 


“*This is one of the most useful 
of all to the farmer. He sometimes eats 
a bit of grain, but pays for this tenfold by 
the number of predatory insects he destroys. 
Farmers there are who condemn him and 
hound him off for his grain-eating propensi- 
ties, but these are the ones who do not pause 
to think before rushing to conclusions. The 
insect-eating habit is strong in all the birds 
of the order galline, to which belong the 
pheasants, grouse, partridges, quail, fowls, 
etc., and the good they do in insect destroy- 
ing was well exemplified this season, when 
certain persons, preferring to let their fowls 
have the garden crop in preference to the 
cutworms, turned in their chickens. Those 
in Cumberland and Union who did that are 
the only ones who now have any cabbages 
and cauliflowers. The pheasant was work- 
ing in the fields just as the bantams and 
other fowls were working in the gardens. 
Many of them fell victims to the poisoned 
bran placed in the fields to destroy the 
worm. We believe, however, that most of 
our district farmers are fully aware of the 
fact that these birds are of far greater bene- 
fit than harm, and accordingly deplore the 
untimely and unintentional 
so many of them.’ 

“The foregoing should be sufficient to 
show that the pheasant is vastly beneficial 
to the farmer in particular, even if it some- 
times does exact a small tribute to 
itself from starving. 

“Many nests that were built in fields have 
been broken up, and eggs or fledglings de- 
stroyed by mowing machines coming in con- 
tact with them. But, despite that, and unsea- 
sonable weather, there has been an increase 
of pheasants.” 
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By ARTHUR 


Nothing takes with the world so well as 


adroit and picturesque lying. Defoe and Mac- 
Phersan made famous their literary careers 
in prose 


and thus, the 


founder of the modern novel, 


poetry one the 
the other the 
patron saint of imaginary verse lore. Wit- 
ness, Emerson, who solemnly declares him- 
self “a transparent eye-ball,” and I know not 
what other droll 
known fact that 
Satan the right 
all Liars. 


curiosities It is a well- 
Shakespeare divides with 
to be called the Father of 
But in this marvellous park one 
need not resort 
cient 
rather 


to the practice of that an- 
who “chuseth to tell lies 
than not 


traveler 
wonders.” Hyperbole is 
tame, and exaggeration so gross an under- 
statement of the reality to amount to a 


criminal deception of the reader. Near the 


FOR THE YELLOWSTONE. 


Chapter Complete. 


S. PHELPS. 


Fountain Hotel is a great crater, 


sixty feet in 


perhaps 
diameter, round like an iron 
pot and filled with mud of the most exqui- 
site pink and white tints of the consistency 
of paint and boiling furiously, now fashion- 
ing rosettes as beautiful as any La France 
or Marechal Neil roses in the world; now 
sending up a turret of mud to a height of 
five or ten feet. The stain on our kodak, 
as we stood above it, was exactly like that 
from the saline deposit left by wading out 
into Great Salt Lake for a photograph. The 
sad story was related to ys of a mother and 
daughter who were just returning from a 
tour around the world and visiting in the 
park. One of them, venturing too near the 
edge of Mammoth 
instantly 


2aint Pot, fell in and was 
sealded to death. The other, in 
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attempting to 
burned. 


rescue her, terribly 
Before the stage left we went to 
the edge of the Little Fountain Geyser and 
looked through the perfectly 
parent water of its crater a 


was 


down trans- 
hundred and 
fifty feet to the dark hole, from whose bot- 
tomless depths the geyser was hurled forth 
by the unseen forces beneath. 

A short ride of 
brings 


three miles 


one to the 


from the 
Midway 
Basin, where the stage stops for an inspec- 


Lower, Geyser 
tion of these wonders which alone would be 
worth crossing the world to see. A feeling 
of awe, which will linger as long as mem- 
ory, fills the beholder as he stands on the 
rim of the awful, steaming abyssmal pit of 
the Excelsior Geyser, which is now hors de 
combat, enjoying one of its long periods of 
well-earned rest. To those wuo were familiar 
in childhood with the old-time pictures of 
the lost world, the sobriquet of this place, 
“Hell’s Half Acre,” appears most appropri 
ate. Yet, in the immediate vicinity are two 
of the most beautiful sheets of water in the 
world. The Turquoise Spring, one hundred 
feet in diameter, is a most 
marine blue, 
have 
brushful of. 


glorious ultra- 


such as Titian or Veronese 
fortune to dip up a 
Angels in Paradise gaze upon 
nothing more beautiful in the celestial fields 


than is the Prismatic Lake, which looks up 


would given a 


at one like a seraph’s eye that has just seen 
the glories of the Great White Throne, shin- 
ing with the light of 
“the sapphire blaze 

Where angels tremble as they gaze 
About three hundred feet in width, its 
waters flash every color of the rainbow, like 
a drop of dew in the morning sunshine. 

The Upper 
stopped a 


Geyser Basin, where we 
half day and the 


center. 


night, is the 
geyser As we approach its 
ders we pause a moment at the 
Glory Spring, a radiant, 


cent cup like a Peri’s tear. 


won- 
Morning 
irrides 
What pen could 
write, what tongue could tell the sizhts and 
sounds of this enchanted spot? 


aqueous, 


This region 
abounds in marvels, of which our time per- 
mitted only a passing glimpse, as we fol- 
lowed the guide among the openings in the 
limy rock, of conceivable 
named for their appearance, most of which 
we could guess readily: The Butterfly, Pea- 
nut, Oyster, Sponge, Devil’s Ear (which is 


every shape, 


always open), the Devil’s Pump, which we 
could hear distinctly, and springs of 
and unequaled beauty. 


Pool 


varied 
How appropriate that 


Sunshine should be so accessible to 


Bleeding Heart! Near every heart that 
bleeds shines an open heaven of warmth 


and sunlight, but the eye is often too dim 
The 
while from 
the depths of the Turban flashes a flitting 
blue flame, producing an indescribable effect 
and utterly bewildering the mind. 


with its own grief to see it. seauty 


Spring is of a lustrous green, 


Shall not 
fire and water mix, when healing and blister 
ing words ride the same tongue? 

It falls to the lot of few visitors, I think, 
to see aS many geysers in action as honored 
us that afternoon; so many, indeed, that we 


were forced to run 


from one to another 
lest we should miss them. We saw nine 
distinct displays of this sort, and among 


them some of the greatest: the Splendid, 
which is irregular and spouts to a height of 
two hundred feet; the Grotto, whose weird 
formation reminded us of the Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado: the Economic, so named 
because allof the water runs back into the 
opening to be used again, and which lasts 
but a minute, requiring a lightning change 
artist to secure a snapshot; the Riverside, 
which once in six or seven hours spouts for 
twenty minutes to a 
feet. 


height of a hundred 
We were especially fortunate in wit- 
nessing an eruption of the Castle Geyser, 
which takes place only once in 


fifteen hours. 


twelve or 
Nearly 2 mile from the hotel 
and right after a full ’uncheon, it 
paid, 


well re- 
nevertheless, our exhausting run up 


grade to see it. Oh, that vast column of 
water, whirled like a liquid tornado a hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet into the heavens, 
checked only by a still more resistless roar- 
ing, thundering column of hot steam with 
which it alternated, against a glorious blue 
sky such as one sees only in the altitudes 

a Niagara turned topsy-turvy! 
The most famous thing in the park is 
Old Faithful Geyser, and the most 


with the 


popular 


tourist. It is only a short dis- 
tance from the camp, goes into action regu- 
larly every sixty-five to seventy-five minutes, 
stiff 


and 


lasts minutes, 
shaft of glittering water one hundred 


sixty-five feet. 


seven and throws its 


Again and again the mem- 
bers of our party returned to the spell of its 
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irresistible fascination. One was sure to 
find there the tall form of the “Animal Man” 
(whose quick eye pointed out in unbreaka- 
ble silence every living thing within two 
miles of the stage), the genial Mr. and Mrs. 
Frohman of San Francisco and the rotund 
figure of Judge John M. McCoy of Dallas, 
whose white hair covered the youngest and 
most venturesome head of the party. 

With a visit to the Punch Bowl, whose 
fair satin opening deserves a better name, 
the Black Sand Basin and Sunset Lake, the 
Emerald Pool, one of the most exquisite of 
all these heaven-born sights, whose walls 
are of a rich saffron hue, and whose watery 
basin shades off into five or more of the 
richest colors, how terrible was the come- 
down when, turning aside a moment from 
these sights, to find a man sitting at the 
edge of a geyser leisurely soaking both feet! 
Where every prospect pleases, man is a 
utilitarian. 

As we were sitting in front of our tent 
in the evening—for a comfortable camp is 
the present substitute for the hotel to fol- 


(Continued 


Spencer as 


If you wish for a rough gauge intelligence, 
Spencer used often to say, you cannot find 
a better one than to observe the proportion 
which personalities bear to generalities in 
his conversation. Judged by this test Spen- 
cer would have come out easily first of all 
men I have ever talked with, writes Grant 
Allen in the Forum. During twenty years 
of intercourse I can hardly remember hear- 
ing him speak of an individual except for 
some practical purpose, or else to illustrate 
some general principle. If you observed 
that Mrs. Jones was a pretty woman Spen- 
cer would reply: 

“Her father was a West Highlander, and 
her mother an Irishwoman; and intermar- 
riage between Highlanders and Irish almost 
always produce handsome but intellectually 
inferior children.” 
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low 





and chatting together, we were in- 
formed that bears were exhibiting in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. So we walked over; 
but they took fright at our approach, and 
by the crashing I heard in the woods I 
judged that one had taken to a tree. The 
two guides promised to get him down for 
me,, which I hailed with delight. But when 
we reached the tree where Bruin’s form 
showed like a black bundle in the top foliage 
in the gathering dusk, we found that all but 
we had fled. As the guide began throwing 
sticks and chunks at the bear, and the 
answering growl came from the tree-top, I 
asked whether this sort of sport were safe. 
As he assured me that it was, and as I 
reasoned within myself that he probably did 
not want to die any more than I did, I deter- 
mined to see it through. As the bear ap- 
proached the ground, slowly working his 
way down the tree, I thought of my heels in 
a more affectionate way tnan ever before; 
but he trotted off in the opposite airection 
and left me full of gratitude for the best 
fun I had had in the park! 


next month.) 


a Fisherman. 


George Eliot made a good repartee to him 
on one occasion. The talk had turned on 
fly fishing, and she asked Spencer, who was 
a devoted, though not, I believe, a very suc- 
cessful fly fisherman, what sort of fly he pre- 
ferred to fish with. + 

“Oh,” said the philosopher, “I lay little 
stress on the particular kind of fly—I 
make my own—and all I aim at is to give 
what the fish expects—the vague representa- 
tion of an insect fluttering about over the 
surface of the water.” 

“I see,” said George Eliot; “you're so fond 
of generalizing that you fish with a general- 
ization.” 

Which, in point of fact, was exactly what 
he did do. 























The Three Tetons, Wyo. The Grand Teton, the highest of 
these abrupt, rocky pinnacles, rises to an elevation of over p 
14,000 feet, and has been climbed but once Photo by S. N. Leek 

















By ENOS 


The forests of Colorado are confined to 
the mountains. They embrace some of the 
most useful and beautiful trees. Cedar and 
pinon pine are found growing at the lowest 
altitude. On the high foothills, yellow, and 
then white pine appear. A _ little above 
7,000 feet the red and the beautiful silver 
spruce take their stand; on the slopes above 
these are wide areas of lodge-pole pine. 
Along the lower margin of the lodge-pole, 
and mingling with the red and silver spruce, 
are thrifty, stocky, strong-limbed yellow 
pine; this is found on the dry sunny slopes. 
This pine has a thick alligator-flaked bark 
of a bright chocolate brown color. Balsam 


and spruce predominate above 9,500 feet. 
Here and there will be a pinon orchard, or 
a templed cluster of balsam fir. But just 
below tree line, belting every range, are 
forests of the tall, slender blue and engle- 
man spruce. Farthest up on the alpine 
heights, bravely enduring the long winters 
and struggling with the storms, is a species 
of Rocky Mountain pine. These trees are 
not only snow-crushed and painfully twisted, 
but are greatly dwarfed Some of them a 
generation old can be covered with a stove 
pipe hat. 

Aspens are scattered among the other 
growths from timberline to the warm, dry 
foothills; but they are most thrifty and pro 
fuse on the cool, damp slopes above 7,500 
feet. 

The distribution and e size of trees 
are chiefly controlled by the distribution 
of heat and moisture. Silver spruce want 
a brook at their feet; yellow pine keep away 
from swamps and shadows; engiemann 
spruce wade the soggy places, climb to hign 
altitudes and make crowded and extensive 
stands upon shady hillsides. 

The engelmann spruce is the farmer’s 
friend; it is the watchdog of the water sup- 
ply. Their crowded ranks and dense shade 
defend the innumerable from the 
robber winds, and insulate the snowdrifts 


from the attractive sun. 


brooks 


This spruce is a 
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useful tree; it is at once a reservoir and a 
cold storage. Even in June its upper ranks 
stand waist deep in snow, which, but for 
this tree, would in most part, weeks before, 
have run away in the streams or eloped 
with the dallying wind. This tree easily 
succumbs to fire, and is being consumed by 
paper mills. 

Yellow pine is the best fire resister, and 
while lodge-pole withers before a fire, they 
generally manage to carry safely through 
the blaze of a profusion of healthy seeds and, 
commonly, is the first growth upon a 
burned area. 

The diameter of a tree is usally meas- 
ured four and one-half fee. above ground. 
Colorado trees, with a diameter of more 
than three feet, are not plentiful. There 
are. however, a few stragglers that require 
three 
enarled and searred old veterans that are 


a fourteen-foot belt. I recollect 


seventy inches in diameter. With an aver- 
age of ten years for each inch diameter of 
growth, what a panorama of history they 
must have seen! The most magnificent and 
wide-spreading forest in the state is on the 
west slope of the range between Grand Lake 
and Gray’s Peak. There is also a grand 
forest on the south fork of the Poudre. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the forest has 
been burned and wasted; five or six per cent. 
has been cut and used. We have almost 
squandered one of our most valuable and 
most irreplacable inheritances from the 
ages We seem to have been worse even 
than Spaniards, who, so travelers say, will 
zo out of their way in order to hack or dis- 
figure a tree. 

The Indians were careful to protect the 
forest from fire. Among all western tribes 
a death penalty awaited any Indian who 
There was 
For neglecting to fight a forest 
fire, no matter how it started, a brave was 


should set fire to the forest. 
no pardon. 


condemned to pass the remainder of his 
days with the squaws. 


The forest seems to be taking the course 
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Spruce trees—at Cassells 


of the buffalo. In 1820, Colonel 
ploring party established a burning 


Long's ex- 
prece- 
dent by allowing a campfire to expand into 
fire. 
and 


a forest The days of gold were days 


of flame, during the summer of ‘60 
there were numerous far-spreading fires at 
the source of the Platte. 


the days of 


The forest, since 
with 
Indian for a friend, has been 
annual 


“Pike’s Peak or bust,” 
not even an 
the scene of destruction and dis- 
grace. 

To Henry Michelsen belongs the honor 
of making the fighting of forest fires public 
business. There is a growing sentiment that 
fires should be fought, and there 


that there 


all forest 
is a feeling 
started. 


should be fewer 

Many good people are making the cry 
that the Christmas tree crop is despoiling 
the forest. This 


well-meant cry seems 


Photo by Eno M 
erroneous. The Christmas tree may be made 


the salvation of the forest. On the Christ 


mas tree clusters some of childhood’s hap 


piest and most enchanting memories, and 
children should not be robbed of the irre- 


placible joys of this evergreen symbol. 


block 
to give Denver its annual supply. Let chil 
Arbor 


Enough trees could be grown on a 


dren on Day plant their Christmas 


let them become interested in the 


trees; 
relation between Arbor Day and Christmas 
Day, and evergreen forests would soon dis 
place the charcoal exhibitions which now 
blacken our history and our hills. 

is that forests are 


in the same category of thought as 


The present trouble 
perni- 
cious weeds. Most forest fires are the result 
of sheer thoughtlessness. Some fires start 
through carelessness, and a few arise out of 
fires 


criminal indifference, and a very few 
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are deliberately set. On rare occasions they 
may start from lightning, or some other un- 
preventable cause. 
of the 


reserve 


The government record 
fires in the South Platte 
attribute them to the 


forest 
following 
causes: 

“Campers. 

“Campers. 

“Campers. 

“Campers. 

“Lightning. 

“Campers. 

“Lightning. 

“Cigar. 

“Campers. 

“Campers. 

“Campers. 

“Locomotive.” 

The history of the use of forest rangers 
is that their use is a wonderful preventive 
of forest fires. Campers become careful to 
extinguish their fires when the rangers are 
in the woods. Rangers are not expensive, 
for they successfully patrol extensive areas. 
Rangers are able to see a fire quickly and 
will reach it promptly, and are thus able to 
extinguish it before damage is done. The 
houses of rangers should be commandingly 
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located. In addition to the provisions and 
fire-fighting tools in the houses, there should 
be deposits of these midway between houses 
for emergency use. In forests, as well as 
in cities, readiness in fire fighting is almost 
all. The forest should be made accessible 
by a coarse network of trails; in places, 
cleared fire lanes. Maps should be made 
of the entire forest. These maps should 
show the location of the springs, lakes and 
streams; the trails and roads should be 
shown; the slope should be shown, and the 
character of the growth noted. Rangers 
should report frequently to their superin 
tendent. There should be signals for day 
and for night use. All forests in the state, 
not alone those in reserves, should be pro 
tected by rangers. 

Except on the reserves, it is no one’s 
business either to report fires or to fight 
them. Under fires fre 
quently burn for weeks. In the northern part 


these Conditions 
of the state, four years ago, a saw-miller 
burned his slab pile; the fire developed into 
a destructive forest fire. The next year the 
same man again fired his slab pile; again 
the fire spread, and this time about ten 
square miles of veteran forest was burned 








Twenty-eight years after a fire—at the head 


of the Arkansas. Photo by Enos Mills 
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over. No one reported the fire; no one 
fought it; no attempt was made to locate 
the responsible anarchist. Isn’t the destruc- 
tion of materials out of which a home may 
be built almost 


home itself? 


as bad as destroying the 


Just below 


timberline in summer time 
a Colorado forest embraces the magnificent, 
the lovely and the wild. Silvery brooks come 
singing down across the greenswards be- 
tween a thousand evergreen pyramids. There 
are orchards of pine and temples of firs; 
stately and sky-loving 
shadows on 


spruces cast 
drifted snow. 
are mossy boulders and rusty crags. 


their 
winter's There 
Sepa 
rating the clumps and groves of evergreens 
are grassy vistas, and flowery dells in which 
scores of brilliant. blossoms shine in colored 
beauty and mingle their perfumes with the 
spices of the pines. Through these scenes 
the nimble brook, with white cascades and 
fern-fringed banks, comes merrily down. 
Scenes such as these refresh and delight all 
who visit them; and, for these scenes, the 
tourists are eager to give us their gold. 
Professor Carpenter, and scores of other 
careful observers, insist that the forest is 
indispensible for the interests of irrigation. 
Snow, like ice, cannot be long preserved if 
and wind. The forest 
enables the snow to longer endure by giving 
it a wind-break and a shade. Every washer- 
woman knows the drying power of wind. 
Water for irrigation is already insuffi- 
cient, and the removal of the forest cover 
from the streamlets would further 
the quantity by increased loss from 
The removal of the forest cover 
from the Elbe River is said to have caused 
a loss through evaporation of eighteen per 
cent. of the water. Would not there be 
greater evaporation in the dry air of this 
state? Water 
allow the 


exposed to sun 


reduce 
evap- 
oration. 


is already too precious to 
tramp winds to steal it. If a 
forest cover means fifteen or twenty per 
cent. more water, this in turn would mean 
a like increase in the quantity of irrigated 
crops. 

like 
annual crop. 


Forests, farms, should produce an 
The chief aim in tie forest 
reserve policy is to see that they do this. 
Forests are of inestimable value in protect- 
ing the stream sources. The first few lines 


in the Government Forest Reserve Manual 


say that of these 


forests on 


“The object 
to maintain 


reserves is 
lands where they 
are needed, for two principal reasons: To 
furnish timber; to regulate the flow of 
water.” 

The State Forestry Association asks that 
all forest above the altitude of 8,500 feet be 
thrown into a forest reserve. In midsummer, 
if one travel along the eastern slope of the 
range from the 


Blanca, 


Wyoming line to Sierra 


and sees how few and small the 
streams are which rise below the altitude 
of 8,500 feet, he will see how vastly impor 
tant it is that the request of the Forestry 
Association should with. At 
10,000 feet the precipitation is about forty 
per cent. greater than it is at 
Streams which 


be complied 
5.000 feet. 
8.500 feet 
less water to flow, and most streams below 
this altitude have their forest shelter almost 
completely burned or cut away, so that on 
thirsty summer days the wind and the sun 
easily drink the brooks dry. 
Keeping in mind the idea of 
reserves is to increase the annual crop 
which can be cut from the forest and, leav- 
ing out the benefit which the forest 


rise below have 


forest 


would 
give to the streams, it may easily be seen 
how much more profitable the 
would be than the unprotected forest could 
be. Reserve forests avoid waste; they mean 
systematic 


reserves 


instead of destructive 
of lumbering. Under the 
forest fires will not be allowed to burn, and 


methods 
reserve system 
lumber hogs will not be allowed to operate. 
The government 


reserves. 


does not stop cutting on 
Trees, uke other growing objects, 
get ripe, and if not used when ripe the trees 
will not only waste, but, what is far worse, 
they will hamper the regrowth. 

If the request of the Colorado State 
Forestry Association is carried out and vast 
reserves made, cattle 
rations, no mine 


will not be put on 
will be closed and 
not a single sawmill will need to stop, and 
the price of wood and lumber would not 
be increased. 


short 


Of the many thousand acres of burned 
areas only a small portion has any regrowth. 
In most sections nature requires many years 
to replant burned areas. On many slopes 
burned over thirty years ago there is not 
a single tree. When the slowness of ever- 


green growth is considered, the question 
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Forest fire near Grand Lake, Colo. 


suggests itself: Is it not high time for 
reseeding or replanting the burned and 


cleared expanses? The experiments of this 
government, and the customs of other na- 
tions, show that most burned and cleared 
districts can be quickly, cheaply and suc- 
cessfully reseeded or replanted. In the na- 
ture of things, reforesting deserves first 
mention. 

There are a few who claim that the 
forest is detrimental to the water supply. 
The French have not found it so, nor do the 
poeple of Arizona. Tree-planting in eastern 
Colorado, and in western Kansas, has not 
diminished the supply of water. The Cana 
dian government claiins that the extensive 
tree-planting on the plains of Alberta has 
increased the water supply. On the relation 
of forests to the water supply, John Muir 
is perhaps the ablest and at the same time 
the most impartial witness. Muir offers the 
following testimony: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the water 
is the cause of the zrove being there: on 
the contrary, the grove is the cause of the 


water being there. Drain off the water and 





Photo by Mr. and Mrs. J. Dunn 


the trees will remain, but cut off the trees 
and the streams will vanish.” 

Perhaps forests more than anything else 
prevent streams from rising “above high 
water mark.” The water shed of the stream 
which supplies the historic Johnstown res- 
ervoir is being reforested. One value of the 
forest that can hardly be overestimated is 
that its tendency is to purify the water 
which flows from them. The water which 
comes from forest-denuded territory is more 
likely to contain microbes. Forest soil is 
unfavorable to germ development; the acid 
of the fallen leaves has a sterilizing ten- 
dency—has a deadly effect upon bacteria. 
And thus does the tree—the old immortal 
symbol—keep death at bay in more ways 
than one. 

Water and timber are already scarce. 
The population is growing, and this, along 
with the increasing uses for both water and 
timber, presents a serious problem. Forest 
destruction has impoverished many locali- 
ties, and certain it is that no nation has ever 
fallen from having too much forest. Forest 
destruction and negiect may soon (if not 
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already) bring harm to the people of this 


nation, and especially the people of this 
state. Older nations have schools of for- 
estry; they are carefully caring for their 


forests. They are extending the size of thei 
forest reserves; they have found them bene- 
ficial to the general welfare. As a reserve 
means the greatest use as well as the thrift Vv 
maintenance of the forest, it looks as though 
a condition, and not a theory, was before 


The 


Old Mill 
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us. In the words of Henry Michelsen 


“With the agriculturalists of the West forest 
preservation is but a 


not a cult, 


of dire necessity.” 


matter 


It is doubtful if any one thing could be 


done that would be so generally beneficial 


to the people of Colorado as to cause upon 
the cleared and burned spaces onc¢ 


more to 


fall the shadow of the pines. 


Stream. 


By CHARLES H. La TOURETTE. 
All alone I sit here thinkin’ of the days of long ago 
While fond memories recall the days of yore; 
I can see again in fancy that old brooklet clear and cool, 
Where I wandered as a boy along its shore 
There the whip-poor-will’s soft melodies re-echoed thro’ the dell, 
As the sun-light turned the water gold to green; 
I can see a boy bare-footed chasing cattle to the bars, 
As I drove them thro’ the twilight by the old mill stream. 
It was there I first played truant from the schoolhouse on the hill 


It was there I lured the fish from out 


It was there I chased the chipmunk as he 


their 


nest; 


scampered o'er the logs 


It was there the love of nature filled my breast 
Oh how often have I wandered there with one I loved so well 
As we journeyed home beneath the moon's pale gleam, 
When we parted then I'd place a crown of blue-bells in her hai 
As we planned a happy future by the old mill stream 
In the winter when old Jack Frost reigned as king o’er brook and field, 
And the moon swung low beyond the western hill, 
With our rocker skates each youth would wander with his “steady gal 
To the icy sheen which ran behind the mill 
Oh what ecstacy went thro’ us as our beating hearts kept time 
As we sped along. the ice-bound shore, ich face with joy would beam 
With our hands and hearts entwined, all forgettin’ strife and cares, 
While we pledged our trysts of love down by the old mill stream. 
They are callin’ from the wood-land, they are callin’ from the dell, 
The voices from the past are callin’ me; 
And I'd gladly give all worldly gains to be that boy again, 
Just to wander there among the hills so free 
Father Time, turn back the pages! Let me fish again that pool! 
Let me wander o’er the meadow, let me live once more this dream, 
Take me back where evenin’ shadows kiss e hills thro’ purple haze, 
Let me wander there with loved ones by the old mill stream. 




















Mule Deer. Photo by E. P. Blanchard. 














JUST 


A LITTLE FISHING TRIP. 


By R. H. WHITE, 2d. 


Fifty consecutive days of gloomy rain and 
a dense, black, hog-reeking atmosphere, 
fresh from the stockyards—that is the rea- 
son that prevailed upon me tu step aboard 
a dumpy little steambot which intended to 
leave Chicago at seven that evening for 
White Lake, Ludington and Manistee, and 
other east-shore points, and which intention 
it accomplished. To Ludington I was bound; 
thence by rail to Hamlin Lake, which, sepa- 
rated from Lake Michigan by a mile of land, 
lies parallel to it like a calf whale beside 
its mother. 

But that trip from Chicago up the lake 
for 160 miles to Ludington, is worthy of 
more than a brief mention, but lack of space 
forbids may enlarging on it here. Many ex- 
periences and diversified views met us at 
each new landing place, until Ludington was 
reached, a town well ordered and clean, with 
board streets and complacent in much pros- 
perity. 

Here we took the railroad, a little, imma- 
ture road only five or six miles long, at the 
terminus of which was our objective point, 
Gatke’s resort at Hamlin Lake, a small hotel 
patronized almost wholly by those who love 
fishing. Hamlin Lake is some eleven miles 
long and beautiful in many respects. The 
shores are high, richly wooded, indented in 
several places by long, tortuous bayous, 
in which the best fishing is to be had. And 
fishing, or rather fish, is what I was after. 

The next morning I spent in familiarizing 
myself, getting to feel at home, which, 
thanks to the proprietor and his hospitable 
family, I accomplished in a few hours. The 
former, Captain Gatke, is a sturdy, robust old 
Prussian and looks a deal like Von Moltke. 
Each guest, and particularly each guest’s 
catch, was of interest to him, and sad was 
the fate of him who came back unsuccessful 
from the lake, for he was sure to be made 
the butt of the captain’s withering but af- 
fected scorn. 

In these waters wall-eyed pike, pickerel, 
muscallonge and large-mouthed and small- 
mouthed bass abound. To warm up a little 


and get in trim for real scientific work with 
bass, I spent the afternoon trolling a Skin- 
ner spoon and buck tail for pickerel, and 
I was not subjected to the captain's tirade 
when I returned. The next morning I 
crossed the lake to a bayou in search of 
green frogs for bait, and after two hours of 
floundering in black ooze of the consistency 
of pumpkin pie I secured fifty, which, on 
my return, I placed in a peach basket with 
the top covered, as I supposed, securely with 
mosquito netting. 

That night, from the deep restful sleep, 
that comes of a clear conscience or tough 
sensibilities, I was awakened by the sepul- 
chral chorus of my whole fifty frogs. To 
suppress these disturbers of my 
hastily leapt from my bed and, of 
alighted squarely on one of my victims—a 
horribly malleable creature. After some 
three hours of frantic and agonistic efforts 
I succeeded, with the aid of my landing net 
and God’s blessing, in effecting the capture 
of the Aristopheneses, but not before sev- 
eral grewsome casualties had occurred. | 
have yet to learn how that mosquito netting 
got misplaced. 

All the next day—a poor fishing day, 
hot, still and sultry—I cast frog after frog at 
stump after stump, but killed nothing. How- 
ever, I pulled back to the hotel late in the 
evening without, it is true, the proud ela- 
tion of the successful fisherman, but 


peace | 


course, 


light 
hearted and glad, for the lake now was cool 
and just dimpled with a light south breeze. 
It was four miles back, and I rowed slowly, 
disliking to lose a moment of that delightful 
evening. Across the lake to the northwest a 
lofty mesa-like sand dune split the solid 
wall of forest and jutted into the lake like 
a huge glacier, which in the sunglow seemed 
of burnished gold, but in the moonlight par- 
took of the cool, chaste gleam of the silent 
inexorable ice that 
Spitzbergen. 

It was long after the supper hour when 
I returned, and the first person I met was 
the captain, with his brow gathered into a 


one sees in Alaska or 

















I saw directly ahead an old log house.” 


mock frown. That evening I was, indeed, 
the victim of his satire. 

The next morning my prayers were an- 
swered in a dripping fog and a light breeze 
in the right direction. Sharp at three I was 
pulling, with my companion, up the lake 
for the famous North Bayou, the scene of 
many a heavy catch. This and the other 
bayous had been formed by daming the out- 
let of the lake, which resulted in the water 
overflowing its natural boundaries and 
where the land lay low, penetrating far 
inland, forming a winding pocket-like bay; 
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here narrow like a creek, and there expand- 
ing into a broad, deep basin. This inunda- 
tion had, of course, killed the vegetation, 
and the gray warped trunks rose above the 
water like spectres, or else lay prostrate, 
their dead, withered roots spreading aloft 
like the arms of a tantalus in agony. In 
among these roots and stumps was the home 
of the noble bass, for ,here abounded the 
delectable crabs which they seek as a bear 
does honey. 

A long steady man-o’-warsman stroke 
soon brought us on the ground, and begin- 
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ning with the first likely spot, I cast my frog 
some fifty feet away just so it would light 
on a mammoth prostrate trunk ana gently 
drop into the water as if alive it had natur- 
ally plunged. Slowly I reeled in, when a 
swirl eddied the surface and my line slowly 
and portentously reeled off. A moment and 
then I struck, and struck hard, the tip of 
the tough bamboo leaping down towards me. 
Then there was life, then there was motion! 
Straight off for thirty feet spun my line; 
then as suddenly it cut the water from side 
to side like a long, flexible thin blade. Then 
it slacked and I reeled in; then it was as 
suddenly taut again. Still the fish broke not, 
and in the midst of the tense excitement | 
wondered, for this was nox like a bass; but, 
with the thought the waters were cleaved 
asunder, and as if propelled by some subter- 
ranean power straight up into the air for 
four full feet shot a kingly bass, quivering 
as if electrified, the water flying from its 
broad sides in glittering spray. Savagely 
it shook its great head in vain endeavor 
to rid itself of the deep-driven hook, fell 
back with a splash and darted perpendicu- 
larly down. Strive as I might, I could 
scarcely gain an inch, and it was impossible 
to prevent the fish from breaking water 
several times; and I was positively purient 
with the uncertainty of ki...ng nim. But the 
tackle held and I grasped a Leonard rod, 
and so, with aching arm and back, I played 
him until weary and exhausted with his 
gallant fight I could reel him _ p to the boat 
and secure him in the landing net, and then 
was his full glory displayed. I drew my 
pocket scales from the tacale box and, 
hooking him in the gills, hel. him up, eagerly 
watching for the trembling needle to stop, 
which it did at just a hair over six and a 
quarter pounds. 

Then I went to casting again, and by 
seven o'clock had three other beauties. The 
excitement and its effects had subsided and 
I became conscious that I was confoundedly 
hungry. Making all snug we ran the boat 
ashore and speedily kindled a fire. Shortly 
on a huge log was spread our breakfast, 
beer and bread, and a smoking and expan- 
sive steak. I hastily unlimbered the tripod 
and trained my camera upon our matutinal 
bivouac. I then struck a pose behind the 
log in imitation of one of Phidias’ creations, 


and thus, in all my nascent glory, com- 
mand, “Squeeze the bulb.” 


did so; 


My companion 
we ate, smoked, cleared our table 
and, picking up the big bass, pushed off; 
fished all day with grand success, and that 
evening received the plaudits of the house. 

A few days after this triumph, wishing 
for a bit 
tramped 


of change in my diversions, I 


fourteen trout brook, 
which, on account of the density of the un- 


derbrush, which in those forests often em- 


miles to a 


braces large areas, is almost impenetrable, 
and extends temptation only to the hardy 
and persistent. This brook lay in the middle 
of the wilderness, and visited 
natives. It much of the 
character of the Oceanus, of Hellenic fame, 
far-famed and familiar, and exploited the 
most by those who had never seen it. 
ever, unlike Oceanus, it did exist, 
was enough for me. 


was seldom 


even by partook 


How- 
and this 
I started with a pack, 
camera, haversack and creel, and equipped 
in all ways for two or 
in the wilderness. 

All I knew or could this 
stream was that it lay southwest from Ham- 
lin Lake, and hence my sole dependence was 
in the compass. My path lay through the 
unbroken forest, the delightful coolness of 
which relieved my exertions of that discom- 
fort which the 
would otherwise have Hour 
after hour I walked, but miles in the back- 
woods are like miles in the Hebrides, very 
elastic—a quality which the inhabitants seem 
to delight in straining. But I reflected that 
if Boswell’s demi-god could traverse Sky on 
thirty cups of tea and a sheltie, I could pene- 
rate Michigan on—er—well, say raspberry 
tonic, of whose sustaining qualities, diluted 


three solitary days 


elicit about 


blazing midsummer sun 


occasioned. 


with a dash of water from the rills that 
crossed my path, I frequently availed my- 
self. 

Noon came, and so did afternoon, but 


neither did my eyes catch the sparkle of 
water through the trees ahead, nor my ears 
its glee as it played mischief among the 
grim rocks and somber roots. I must make 
up my mind to bivouac for the night and 
trust to the following morning to reach the 
brook. This I readily did, as I was nearly 
done up. I have tramped through rough 
country, but never had I ventured into such 
an intricate, tangled better 


maze and no 
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Ariadne than a compass to give me a clue 
Young saplings with a woof of blackberry 
eight or ten feet high, crushed here and 
there by colossal hemlock trunks, presented 
an obstacle in many places absolutely in- 
superable, imposing many a long detour, 
only to be brought to a standstill again. 

And so, coming to a little clear spot, I 
called a halt and prepared for the night. A 
cold, but giateful, supper, a good long smoke 
before the fire, which shone brighter and 
more bright in the deepening shadows, a 
snug roll in my blankets, and—I knew noth- 
ing. 

There is no knowing when I should have 
awakened had not a mischievous sunbeam 
wiggled through the leafy intricacies over 
head and alighted on the tip of my nose, 
from whence, after dancing a moment, it 
hopped squarely into one of my eyes. I sat 
up and listened intently amid the solemn 
silence of the forest, for though here a bird 
muttered its matutinal gladness, and there 
a squirrel frisked fancy free, yet in the for- 
est, though fur and feather make their pres- 
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ence known, their subdued sounds serve but 
to intensify the stillness, and it seems that 
unless the grim, majestic trees themselves 
should burst forth into utterance, there 
could be no sound. 

Happy Greeks, who peopled every hoary 
trunk, and who lacked not imagination to 
hear what is ever silent to us! 

So I listened, until from some far dis- 
tance ahead came the faintest chimes of 
crystal water sounding on the rocks. I had 
detected no sound the previous evening, 
though the same subdued music of the brook 
must then have been audible, and I con- 
cluded that when the body is much fatigued 
the hearing is less acute, probably the sense 
of smell and of sight also. But to hasten 
forward. The smoldering embers were 
fanned to life, the fire repleted, and soon, 
with a pannikin of steaming coffve, bread 
and a few slices of bacon, I was heartily 
breaking my fast. Then carefully quenching 
the fire, I resumed my journey to the brook. 

As I advanced the country gradually be- 
came free of the disheartening unerbrus‘, 
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and the bright sunlight sifted through the 
green maze above like a shower of golden 
arrows. Presently I came to an old wood 
road, apparently long untraveled, for no ruts 
were visible. The forest here was dense and 
lofty, and the old road, lying straight away 
from the trees 


meeting and 


presented the 


commingling 
overhead, appearance of an 
alley or tunnel actually chiseled through the 
forest. I was anxious to proceed quickly, 
but I could not resist this lovely bit, and so 
delayed my onward march until I had taken 
two exposures, 

A little later, the sounds of the brook be- 
coming clearer and clearer as I advanced, 
I perceived the glimmer of the water through 
the trees, and presently stood upon the mar- 
gin of as entrancing a truant little stream 
as I had ever beheld. All was careless and 
gleeful life. It was as if a multitude of joy- 
ous beings did indeed inhabit the small tor- 
rent, all babbling incoherently and tripping 
the liquid measure of their dance with silver 
feet. Here, under the mossy shadow of a 
bank, the water glided black, its bosom fili- 
greed with the reflection of each fern that 
hung above it, and there it threw its vol- 
ume against a relentless rock which shat- 
tered it and sent a hundred rills and eddies 
scurrynig off 
round 


broken with 
Great hemlocks encroached 
to the very verge of the stream, their dark 
and varnished branches shutting out the sun 
and lending a grateful gloom. 

Rod in hand, I waded and clambered, en- 
ticing from here and there among the little 
pools and rifts a number of alert little fel- 
lows. They all ran in size as if they had 
made to order for the frying pan. 
Noon came and went, with dinner quite for- 


over a course 
stones. 


been 


gotten, for the brook was getting deeper and 


killed 


pound 


and the 
which 


wider, trout larger. I had 


three would have weighed a 


and a half apiece; the othérs ran 
quarter to three quarters of a pound. 


Irom a 


Late in the afternoon, when my creel was 


about full and getting most uncomfortably 
heavy, I rounded a high, rocky bend, where 
the waters ran in an avalanche through a 
narrow miniature gorge, and saw, directly 
ahead and on the opposite side of the brook, 
an cold log house. I waded across and ap- 
It was in fair condition, though 


long abandoned. 


proached it. 
Its location was beautiful, 
about a hundred yards from the stream, sur- 
rounded by the forest, which here was pretty 
Some of the 
enormous. 


open. towering trees were 
Here I bivouaced for the second 
night. 

In the morning I took a picture of it and 
return. I had tramped 
fully fifteen miles down the brook, and so 
laid compass 


across country for the hotel. 


entered upon my 


a course by my diagonally 
Alas! I soon 
became impressed with the truth of the old 
adage that ‘‘the longest way round is the 
shortest way home,” for I became shortly. in- 
volved in a more labyrinthine undergrowth 
than ever. There, hour after hour, I floun- 
making any 
was simply miles upon miles of tangled sap 
lings and briars, fully ten feet high, and as 


dered, scarcely progress. It 


tough and unyielding as wire. 

I was weighted down with a knapsack, 
camera, Luger pistol, and a creel containing 
fully thirty pounds of trout—all told sixty- 
five pounds. It half-after five in the 
morning when I left the brook to return; it 
was nearly that 


quite 


was 


eleven night when, torn 


flung 
down my creel in triumph on Captain Gatke’s 
veranda. 


with briers and exhausted, I 


























LOCKED 


CAPT. 1. 


Locked horns—the inter-lock 
being made from behind 


It is a well-known fact that at certain 
seasons of the year the male deer become 
very pugnacious and engage in hard-fought 
battles to settle the question of supremacy 
regarding matters appertaining to the sur- 
vival of the fittest. I have happened across 
and carefully noted many places where such 
royal battles have been fought, and have 
been impressed with the strength and agility 
of these animals as indicated by the signs 
left of the struggle. It sometimes happens 
that when these antlered monarchs rush to- 
gether the impact may extend or contract 
the spread of the horns and cause them to in- 
terlock in such a manner and under such 
conditions that it is very difficult and some- 
times impossible for the animals to extricate 
themselves. This might happen because one 
of the animals may have received an injury 
that soon after tells upon his strength, or 
the manner of the interlock might place 
their heads in such positions that they could 
not effectively use their strength in their 
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efforts to disengage themselves. Under such 
conditions death is the result, and usually 
death by starvation. Although the firm in- 
terlocking of horns is possible, still it is not 
a common occurrence. However, judging 
from the numbers of interlocked deer horns 
met with in heads used for exhibition pur 
poses, some might be led to believe that it 
was the usual ending of such encounters, and 
not the very rare exception. I have wit- 
nessed the interlocking of a number of pairs 
of antlers by men, and have afterward heard 
how Mr. Ananias discovered their owners in 
mortal combat, with bloodshot eyes, distend- 
ed nostrils and hair standing erect, surging 
forward and receding backward in their un- 
successful struggles to disengage them 
selves. 

I have had the opportunity of witnessing 
battles between bucks, and notably in two 
instances I was an interested spectator to 
such warfare at a distance of less than one 
hundred yards. In one of these encounters, 
when one of the combatants had concluded 
that he was in the minority and unequal to 
the task he had undertaken, the line of re- 
treat taken by the pursued and pursuer 
caused them to pass within thirty feet of 
my hiding place. I noticed them closely, and 
if they were not angry and excited their ap- 
pearance and manners belied the fact. I 
must say, to their credit, that when they are 
fighting they appear to attend strictly to 
that line of business and allow no time for 
argument or the personal abuse of the mem- 
bers of the opponent’s family, either present 
or absent. 

It has never been my lot to discover a 
pair of interlocked antlers in surroundings 
that left no doubt in my mind that the case 
was genuine; however, I have been with par- 
ties who have made such discovery and 
called my attention tg it, and where the 
evidence of the original struggle was plain 
to be seen and of their weak attempts later 
to disengage themselves. 

I enclose a photo of a pair of heads with 
antlers interlocked, of which there is no 
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doubt, in my mind, of its authenticity. These 
heads were found on the Oppenheimer ranch, 
located in county, Texas, by Mr. 
Dan Oppenheimer, of the firm of D. & A 
Oppenheimer, of San Antonio, Texas, while 
on a visit to the ranch early this year. In 
passing under a bluff near a water hole, he 
discovered a part of the horns and some 
He had his servant pull them out, 
and then discovered that they were a part 
of carcasses of two deer. He had them taken 
to the ranch house, and brought 


Atascosa 


bones. 


them with 


him on his returr home, where I secured a 
photo, taken by Mr. A. Philips. You can 
observe the mud still sticking on the hair 


Upon finding the remains Mr. O. went to 
the top of the bluff, which was about twenty- 
five feet in height and nearly perpendicular, 
where he discovered evidence of a long and 
hard-fought battle. 

From indications these bucks, after be 
coming interlocked, had, during their strug 
gles, fallen over the bluff, breaking the 
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horns, as seen in the cut, and maybe meet- 
ing death very soon on account of 
received by the fall. 


the interlock is 


injuries 
It will be noticed that 
made from behind, which 
would indicate that one animal was running 
from the other and had suddenly stopped and 
attempted to face his adversary, when the 
upward thrust made that the 
interlocking of the horns, and it is probable 
that the force of the impact caused them to 
be carried over the bluff. Had it 
been for this misfortune, they 
been able to free themselves by 
horn. 


was caused 


not have 


might have 


breaking a 


I send you tHfis as an authentic case of 
such happenings to deer, as every circum- 
stance connected therewith and the reliabil- 
ity of the gentleman making the discovery 
leaves no opportunity to doubt that this is 
a genuine case of the death of two buck deer 
caused from their horns 
locked while engaged 


becoming inter- 


in combat 

















A twenty-six point deer head in 


velvet. 


Sent by Henry Schaffnit, 


Sr., who killed it in Routt coun- 


ty, Colorado, while 
deer season permitted 


the 
the kill- 
ing of deer in the velvet. 


open 
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STORY OF A PECCARY PIG. 


By J. M. 


Old Sol was just peeping over the crest 
of Blue Mountain (if that insignificant ele 
vation down near where the 103d meridian 
and the 32d parallel cross could be called 
a mountain) when Long Jeff, from the JAL 
ranch, turned Custer Point on his way 
across to Antelope Lake. _ As he crossed a 
bit of low ground covered with a dense 
growth of cat-claw bushes, a small object 
attracted his attention. Reining in the big 
chestnut, he leaned over the pommel of his 
saddle and exclaimed “Hullo, there! Mus’- 
hog pig, by jinks! Smallest one I ever see. 
Hey, young feller! You're starting out real 
early in life.” And he leaned over and tap 
ped him lightly with his quirt. Then, satis- 
fied with his inspection, he rode on, saying: 
“Good-bye, young feller, and good luck to 
ye,” and for the time forgot all about the 
little fellow ‘neath the sage grass. 

So let us inspect him more carefully. Had 
you shown him to some boy on a farm, he 
would have said, “What a funny pig!” He 
was a funny pig, with his tawny hair, small 
ears, a tail that was very conspicuous by its 
absence; a cute little nose and a pair of cun- 
ning little black eyes that showed the whites 
sometimes. Had you shown him to some col- 
lege professor, he would have said, “A pec- 
cary—the American representative of the 
wild boar, found from Brazil to Arkansas.” 
To “Long Jeff’ it was merely a “mus’-hog,’ 
called so on account of the gland situated 
on the rump, that exudes a disagreeable odor 
when the animal is excited or angry. 

That afternoon, as Long Jeff was coming 
back to the line camp he crossed the draw 
near where the pig was that morning, and 
his attention was directed to a grown pec- 
cary of coal black color, the usual color 
being nearly a silver gray. 

“Hullo, a black mus’-hog! 
heard of a black mus’-hog? 


Who ever 
Guess I'll jest 
take a look at your hide”’—and as his arm 
straightened out his .45 Colt rang out loud 
and clear and the heavy bullet did its work 
surely and quickly. 

Now, this was our piggy’s mother. She 
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had been away after prickly pear when Long 
Jeff came by that morning, so had not been 
seen. Dismounting and going up to her, 
Long Jeff turned her hair back and saw it 
was a silver gray next the skin, and re- 
marked: “Got your hair on wrong end out, 
Sorry I killed ye, but ye’d orter 
been like any other hog.” 


old girl. 
Then he spied 
the pig, with his head hidden in a bunch of 
sage gress, where he had plunged at the 
note of warning from his mother. 

“Hullo, young feller! Here you are 
agin’—and he picked him up with his left 
hand and received a bite for his pains that 
did no injury through the heavy gloves. 
Then the pig uttered a husky squeal. An 
instant later a dark object darted from the 
brush and came like a mad bull toward the 
pig and man. Again that arm went straight 
out, and again the heavy bullet did its fatal 
work. 

A large boar, with tusks several inches 
long, fell in a heap at Long Jeff’s feet. He 
gave him a contemptuous shove with his 
foot and remarked: “I admire yer nerve, 
old feller; but you used d—n poor judg- 
ment. Guess it’s a good thing I got ye 
square between the eyes, or else these chaps 
(chapaduros) would jest "bout have needed 
patchin’.” 

Then, looking at the pig that was making 
every effort to free itself, he remarked: “Aw, 
be still, young feller! You've got no ma nor 
pa now, so I'll jest take ye down to camp and 
see what civilization can do fur ye.” 

So that night found him clucking around 
in the big grain room, very lonely and dis- 
consolate, endeavoring to find some means 
of escape. 

But nature asserted itself, and he at last 
fell asleep on a pile of gunny sacks, and the 
next morning he ate greedily the bread and 
milk Long Jeff brought him. “Ye’re ketch- 
in’ on quick, young ’un,” Jeff remarked as 
he slammed the door on him. Thus it was 
that he was installed at the ranch. He spent 
the day moving about with the sun that 
shone in at the south window. 


At night, 
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when the boys came in, he would let no 
bedy rest until he had received his supper 
and his full share of cuss words; then he 
coiled up under the stove and took a good 
nap. 

But one day, when the freight 
started to town, Long Jeff placed him ina 
box and said to the driver : “Bob, give that 
pig to old man Laferty, with my compli- 
ments.” A few days later his pigship found 
himself the object of much attention at Laf- 
erty’s grocery store. 


wagon 


He was given the freedom of the estab- 
lishment, and proved a 
walked out one 


“drawing card.” He 
cold January morning and 
strolled down the street as far as the First 
National Bank, but, getting cold, he struck 
out at a brisk trot back, and, although near- 
ly every door he passed was open, he never 
checked until he came to Laferty’s, and in 
he went and was soon asleep with Sally, 
the cat, under the stove, evidently satisfied 
to stay at home a while longer. 

But his advertising star was on the wane; 
so one day, when the ladies of the Guild 
were planning to have a rummage sale and 
called on Raferty for a donation, he prompt- 
ly gave them the pig (which, up to this time, 
had never had a name), and they were de- 
lighted. But as the day of the sale drew to 
a close, this delight turned to consterna- 
tion; no one seemd to want their zoological 
specimen. 

“What will we do with that 
the vexing question. 


pig?” was 
Just then in walked 
Conway, the young lawyer, who walked up 
to “piggy’s’”’ box and shook it. The peccary 
winked one eye at him and seemed to say, 
“I’m your huckleberry.” 

Something about 
way’'s 
said: 

“Hello, Mr. Dooley! How’s Hennessy?” 

“Oh, Mr. Conway, buy the 


the pig attracted Con- 


attention; he laughed 


outright, and 


pig, please; 








he’s about all we have left,’ 
“All right. 
said 


said one lady 
I'll give you a dollar for him,” 
Conway, banteringly, little thinking 
they would accept so small an offer 

Sold!” said Miss Tracy. 
laughed, threw 


“Fair warning! 
Conway two dollars on the 
table, and took ““Mr. Dooley” home with him 
and gave him the freedom of the 
and grounds. 

Mr. “Dooley” enjoyed his 
The alfalfa, the fruit and the 
brought the gloss to his coat, and he felt 
and looked fine. He enjoyed the 
the lawn with Conway after he 
from the office, afternoons He 
great fox 


orchard 


surroundings. 
fresh air soon 


romps on 
came home 
made the 
hounds stand 


cat up the apple trees, 


about, chased the 
darted out from the 
rose bushes and scared the hired girl half 
to death; got into all sorts of mischief, and 
one day, when he found the cellar door open, 
slipped in and had the feast of his life on 
milk. 

Conway had to be away some 
ing October. His mother said: “T don’t 
know what I’ll do with ‘Dooley’ while you're 
gone; 


weeks dur- 


he’s such a nuisance, anyhow.” On 
his way down to the office that morning Con- 
way studied what to do with “Dooley,” but 
could not decide. 

At noon his mother called him up over 
the ‘phone and said: “There is a gentleman 
here from 


Iowa who wants ‘Dooley’ for a 
pet. He offers twenty-five dollars.” Con- 
way hesitated, then said: “All right, 


mother, sell him, and just keep the money.” 


So Mr. “Dooley” was once more boxed 
up and took a long ride in an express car. 
He landed safe at his 


was 


Iowa destination, 


where he treated as a royal guest, 
tended by loving and tender hands and fed 
dainty morsels. ‘Twas there I last saw him, 
stretched out on the Navajo rug in front of 
the grate, dreaming, no doubt, of the white 


sandhills and Long Jeff from the JAL ranch. 
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A COLORADO DEER HUNT. 


By T. @: 


I had the 
making my first trip into the Rocky Moun 
tains in quest of antlered game. The trip 
throughout was filled with incidents of such 
interest to me that I thought a short article 
descriptive of our trip and hunt would be 
interesting to some of the readers of Out- 
door Life (“the Sportsman’s Bible’). 

We, Mr. Barnes and the writer, left Dan- 
ville, Ill., Tuesday, October 7th, arriving in 
Denver Wednesday at 3 p. m., where we 
spent a very pleasant hour with Mr. W. R. 
McFadden, proprietor of one of the finest 
taxidermist’s establishments that it has ever 
been my privilege to visit. 


pleasure, in October, 1902, of 


At 6:30 p. m. we left Denver over the 
Rio Grande for our destination by rail, that 
famous outfitting point, Rifle, where we ar- 
rived at noon the next day, to find that the 
stage had left for Meeker three hours before 
our arrival; but Manager Gorman, of the 
stage line, soon had us on our way in a com- 
fortable, two-seated vehicle and a good team, 
which landed us at our hunting headquar. 
ters (J. A. Alleys’ famous ranch and dinner 
station) at about 5 p. m. 

We could hardly realize that we were in 
the wilds of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
heart of the big game country, when we en- 
tered our temporary home and found it to 
be a large, roomy house of modern architec- 
ture, with every convenience we could wish. 
Our host and hostess’ every thought seemed 
to be for the comfort of their guests, and 
more congeniality 
find. 


would be impossible to 
After a hearty supper, consisting of 
every necessity for gratifying a good appe- 
tite, including venison, we retired to recu- 
perate for the morrow’s chase. 

Bright and early Friday morning we were 
in the saddle and off for the hills, accom- 
panied by our host as guide. To me, born 
the wonders of the 
mountain scenery were sufficient to keep me 
interested without the quest of game. In 
half an hour’s ride from the ranch we were 


and raised on the prairi« 


in territory which, to my inexperienced eye, 
looked an ideal place for deer; and such it 
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proved to be, for by eight o’clock we had 
seen no less than eight or ten does and 
fawns, and at 2 p.m. my friend Barnes had 
proven his skill with the rifle by bringing 
down a fine, ten-point buck. We concluded 
that one the first day was sufficient, and 
started for the ranch a happy trio. 

The next morning we started out on a 
new route, full of enthusiasm and venison 
steak. Within a mile of the ranch we saw 
five deer crossing the road, but they were 
too far away to distinguish the bucks from 
the does; so we allowed them to proceed in 
peace. After a hard climb of about half a 
mile we struck a trail which was so cut up 
with deer tracks that it looked as though a 
herd of at least one hundred had passed over 
it that morning. We had not followed this 
trail over two hundred yards until we saw a 
herd of twelve deer about four hundred yards 
ahead of us, led by a magnificent buck, 
whose were plainly visible at that 
distance. They had discovered us first, how- 
ever, and were fast increasing the distance 
between us, and after a few bullets from my 
rifle had passed harmlessly over the head 
of the leader, they disappeared from view. 
No further shots were secured until about 


horns 


2 p. m., when a fine, six-point buck surren- 
dered and was loaded on my sure-footed 
pony. We then started for the ranch, with 


no further expectations for the day. But our 
lucky star was in the ascendancy, and we 
had hardly started when we discovered two 
bucks on the hillside about three hundred 
yards from us. The first one succeeded in 
eluding nine shots from my Marlin .30-30 
and as many more from the Winchester and 
Savage carried by Friends Barnes and Alley. 
But the second was not so fortunate, falling, 
with a bullet just behind the shoulder, at 
my second shot. It took me just an hour to 
descend to the bottom of the canon ane 
climb to where the deer had fallen. Upon 
arriving at the spit I found a two-point buck 
with horns still in the velvet, which we 
loaded on Mr. Alley’s buckskin pony and 


then proceeded to the ranch without further 
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delay, as the sun was fast disappearing be 
hind the hilltops, and to be caught in that 
canon by darkness meant camp until day- 
light. As we had a weakness for a good 
supper and an easy bed, this mode of spend- 
ing the night did not appeal to us. 

The following day being the Sabbath, was 
spent at the ranch with our pipes and sto- 
ries. The ground was covered with snow, 
and the weather man kept sending us rain 
and snow alternately all day. This prob- 
ably induced us to remain indoors quite as 
much as our respect for the day, as it is 
quite a temptation to break the Sabbath at 
such a time and do penance later in atone- 
ment. 

Monday morning I left the ranch at 4:30 
o’clock on foot and alone; more for the 
pleasure of being out in the hills than killing 


A Resourceful 
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anything (my friend Barnes being indis- 
posed, having contracted a severe cold). I 
made a circuit of nearly fifteen miles, and 
succeeded in shooting a coyote. 

Tuesday we bade our new-found friends 
good-bye, vowing we would return next year, 
and started on the return trip. I will make 
no attempt to describe the beauty of the 
scenery along the Rio Grande Railroad to 
Denver. Many abler writers than I have at- 
tempted it in the past, and none have suc- 
ceeded in doing it justice; it must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

We left our deer heads and hides at Mc- 
Fadden’s for mounting and tanning, and re- 
turned to Danville to dream of our vacation 
at Alley’s and await with impatience our 
next trip. 


Parrot. 


Bs A. S PHELPS. 


In the city of Elms, better known as New 
Haven, 

There flourished a bird of the size of the 
raven, 

Which craved for a joke, and whose nature 
was craven. 

One day, when getting outside of his dinner 

A bright idea penetrated the sinner 

Erect he sat 

And call for the cat 

Which was snugly curled on the front door 
mat, 

Dreaming of robins, and things like that 


Pussy, on hearing the terrible clatter, 

Sprang from the mat to see what was the 
matter; 

She preferred to get fatter 

By cleaning the platter 

Than by stealing a fish when you couldn't 


get at her. 

So, when she had finished her yawning and 
gaping, 

Grimalkin, who’s under the awning been 


napping, 
Leisurely turned her steps to the corner, 
Where Polly was seated like little Jack 


When Pussy approaching had reached Polly 
famous, 

He dropped some crumbs for the poor igno- 
ramous. 

But ere she had had a respectable nibble, 

And her dinner as yet was only a quibble, 

That voluble brat 

Screamed suddenly “scat!” 

And away in a jiffy skedaddled the cat 


Elated at this cataclysmic evasion, 

And at the effects of his terse conversation, 

He whistled for Pug with great animation. 

From his rug on the floor, 

Where he lay tightly curled, 

Like a bump on a log, 

With a jump the wee dog, 

With his tail slightly furled, 

In mid air lightly whirled 

Through the sitting-room door, 

And under the parrot’s perch took up his 
station. 


Determined with doggerel dogma to dog him, 

With the hope that his master would find 
him and flog him, 

And kick him, and lick him, and nick him, 

He hoarsely thundered out, “Sic him!” 





Horner, He thought, with a wink: 
At the end of the morn, as «grim as a “T ought, I think, 
mourner. To trick him.” 


Taking in at a glance all the objects’ in 
sight 

With his round, smoky eye, 

Pug said with a sigh 

“In all this domain there is nothing to bite.’ 

But feeling his bowels inflated with fight, 

And eyeing that mischievous, feathery 
sprite, 

In leathery might, 

With a plunge and a wail 

Made a lunge at his tail, 

And finished it quite 
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IN THE GAME FIELD 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from 
the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 
has already been sent to the Separcment | by the informant. 





ON THE GENUS OF BEARS. 

There has been so much discussion in 
our columns of late regarding the bear fam- 
ily, and the different species thereof, that 
we recently took the liberty of writing to 
three well-known American authorities on 
the subject, for the purpose of publishing 
their expressions in support of statements 
we have already made in the magazine con- 
cerning these animals. The three men re- 
ferred to are W. T. Hornaday, director of 
the New York Zoological Park: W. L. Hahn 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and J. D. 
Figgins of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Mr. Hornaday is, perhaps, one of 
the best-posted men in Amerrca on the classi- 
fication of our big game animals, and his 
letter, together with those of Messrs. Hahn 
and Figgins (all published herewith), will 
be read with interest. 

Editor Outdoor Life—In reply to your re- 
quest for my views on the bear question, I 
would respectfully call the attention of your 
readers to the fact that, according to the 
views of all naturalists with whom I am 
acquainted, there are in the Rocky Moun- 
tains only two species of bears. One is 
the grizzly (Ursus horribilis), and the other 
the black bear (Ursus Americanus). The 
former exhibits in the color of its pelage 
many variations, and it is unwise to attempt 
to separate Rocky Mountain grizzlies into 
several species, based on such changeable 
characters as the colors of 1 eir hair. We 
have here in the Zoological Park daily evi- 
dence of the bewildering succession of color 
changes that are observable in bears during 
the course of each year. Some grizzlies are 
at times quite brown, but six months later 





have pelage handsomely tipped with silver. 
For any character of sufficient importance 
that an independent species may be based 
upon it, it must be not only well pronounced, 
but permanent. As a matter of fact, one 
might bring together 100 skins of Rocky 
Mountain grizzly bears, no two of which 
would be exactly alike. Even the claws dif- 
fer in a most bewildering may, some being 
long, strongly curved and almost semi- 
circular; others, again, being much shorter, 
thicker at the base and with far less curva- 
ture. 

You will do well to impress upon the 
readers of Outdoor Life the fact that it is 
very unwise for hunters, naturalists, or any- 
one else to claim specific differences be- 
tween animals on such slight characters as 
a difference of one or two shades in the 
color of hair. I have examined skins of 
grizzly bears, taken from many localities, 
from the head of the Pecos to central British 
Columbia, and, to me, the adherence to the 
standard type seems perfectly satisfactory. 

Regarding the American black bear, the 
naturalists have seen fit to describe five 
species and one sub-species, as follows: 

Typical Black Bear—Eastern North Amer- 
ica and the Rocky Mountain region gener- 
ally. 

Labrador Bear—From Labrador. 

Louisiana Bear—Louisiana and Texas. 

Everglade Bear—From Fior.da. 

Glacier Bear—St. Alias Alps, Alaska. 


Queen Charlotte Bear—Qucen Charlotte 
Island, British Columbia. 


I have grave doubts whether all these 
forms are entitled to stand as distinct spe- 
cies; but, in the absence of a large collec- 
tion of skins and skulls, I am unable to offer 
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any positive opinion. It seems clearly es- 
that the cinnamon bear, 
wherever found, is only a lizht phase of the 
typical black bear. The chief reason for this 
belief amongst naturalists is the fact that 
between the skulls of typical black bears 
and those of cinnamon bears no differences 
are observable. 


tablished, however, 


The splitting up of species and the crea- 
tion of new species and sub-species is to 
be deplored, whether it 
hunters or naturalists. Those who indulge 
in this are called “splitters,” while those 
who are slow to recognize offshoot species 
are called “lumpers.” Of course, it is best 
to stand upon ground midway between these 
two groups, recognizing every new species 
that is sharply and clearly defined, and re- 
fusing to recognize all proposed new species 
which are based upon trivialities. 

W. T. HORNADAY. 

New York, May 10, 1904. 


occurs amongst 


Editor Outdoor Life—The grizzly bear 
found in-the Rocky Mountains is the true 
grizzly. The silver-tip is only a local name 
given to a certain color phase of this spe- 
cies. Closely related species occur in south- 
ern California, northern Mexico and Alaska. 
The cinnamon, brown and black bears are 
all color phases of the same species, and 
all three colors may occur in one family. 
The species found in the Rocky Mountains 
is supposed to be the same as that which 
formerly occurred throughout the northern 
United States. Slightly different forms are 
found in the Gulf states and in Labrador. 
The giant bears of Kadiak Island, and the 
closely related species on the mainland of 
Alaska, are the largest known bears and 
differ from the grizzly in size and in having 
straighter claws. About seventeen or eight- 
een species and sub-species of North Ameri- 
can bears are now recognized by scientists, 
including the white or polar bear; but they 
have been separated principaHy on differ- 
ences in size and in the shape of the skull 
and teeth, and museums everywhere are 
very much in need of skins for further study. 

W. L. HAHN. 

Washington, D. C., May 11, 1904. 

Editor Outdoor Life—The bears of North 
America have been a puzzle to naturalists 


for years and from a lack of material from 
all sections to intelligently 
they are apt to remain a puzzle for some 
time to come. 


classify them, 
The present-day scientist (in 
many cases) bends his entire energy to the 
making of new species and sub-species and, 
as a consequence, the bears—like many of 
our birds—are quite hopeless to us laymen. 

I am opposed to this method of hair- 
splitting to make new species, as it is of 
no earthly value from an economic stand- 
point, and only makes confusion. This con- 
fusion applies quite as readily to the sci- 
entists themselves as to the layman. 

The name “silver-tip” is the common 
or local term applied to the grizzly bear, 
there being only the one species (Ursus hor- 
ribilis). The black, cinnamon 
of the Rocky Mountains) 
but the difference in color is not caused by 
cross breeding, as some suppose, the brown 
and cinnamon being merely a phase of the 
black bear, as the black fox is a phase of the 
red and the black squirrel a phase of the 
gray. 


(and brown 


are one species; 


We have another very striking example 
of this peculiarity in our 
owl, which is invariably red (rufus) or gray. 


eastern screech 
No intermediates are ever found, regardless 
of the color of the parent birds. 

If the brown or cinnamon 
result of 


bear was the 
find 
specimens not so pronounced in their color- 
ing; but as we do not find this, it 


cross breeding, we would 
puts the 
idea of cross breeding out of the question. 
The black bear has been separated into 
four species, and I have no doubt there is a 
difference in specimens from the localities 
you mention, but they are both the common 
black bear (Ursus Americanus). The differ- 
ence is easily traced to climatic effects. 
Black bears are found tor found) 
over all of North America timber 
exists, and when we consider the climatic 
changes, ranging from sub-tropical to sub- 


were 


where 


arctic, and the topographical variation, rang- 
ing from the everglades of Southern Florida 
to the Canadian Rockies, it is only surpris- 
ing that the difference is so slight. The 
factor 

Bears differ so greatly in color and size 
from any given locality that it would be an 
easy task to make any number of species, 
if one be only well versed in the matter of 
hair splitting. 


difference in food is also a great 


























Conservative naturalists have hesitated 
at accepting some of the so-called new 
species, and when sufficient material has 
been brought together, to these men will be 
allotted the task of eliminating many of 
them. 

The brown bear of Alaska has been sepa- 
rated into several species, with very good 
reason, as there is a great difference in 
their size and cranial formation. This differ- 
ence can be found in any locality, however, 
and I doubt if they will ever be straight- 
ened out to the satisfaction of all. The color 
ranges from the light brown, with the very 
light patch on the back of the brown, to the 
darker color of the grizzly, and as the light 
patch is almost absent in some cases, I sus- 
pect the two species cross, which would 
explain the great variety of color from any 
given locality (except in specimens from the 
Kadiak Islands.) J. D. FIGGINS. 
New York, May 17, 1904. 


THE AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In your April num- 
ber you express yourself strongly in favor 
of the automatic shotgun. I have read your 
article several times and tried to think your 
way, but I cannot accomplish the task. I 
therefore will align myself on the opposition 
side of the automatic shotgun. I cannot “hail 
with admiration” an automatic machine gun 
turned loose on our feathered friends, that 
in destructive power is almost equal to the 
oldtime swivel gun. In my estimation the 
automatic shotgun is a modified swivel gun. 
The old swivel gun is barred by law. The 
automatic shotgun should be classed with 
the swivel gun, and its use should be pro- 
hibited. This new invention will bring more 
disaster to our bird life than the old swivel 
gun did, for the following reasons: The 
old swivel gun was a heavy, cumbersome 
gun and was generally used in a boat; there- 
fore, its use was almost totally confined to 
the water, and even there it could not be 
used to the best advantage in all cases. 
This new invention, that is almost as de- 
structive, becomes more destructive because 
it can be carried and used where the old 
“cannon” could not be used. The old swivel 
gun was not the sportsman’s gun, but the 
gun of the market hunter. The automatic 
shotgun is not a sportsman’s gun, and I 
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hope it never will be used by a sportsman. 
This gun, or machine, will, no doubt, be 
hailed with delight by the market hunter 
and the pot hunter. I will use all the influ- 
ence that I can to have laws put on the 
statute books of this state to class this gun 
with the swivel gun, and prohibit its use. 
You cannot make the same argument 
against the repeating rifle that you can 
against this gun. A rifle is not a scatter 
gun. A rifle is used to hunt and kill large 
and dangerous game. There a repeating gun 
is almost a necessity, for the life of the 
hunter is often in danger of attack and, 
therefore, a repeater is permissible. I can- 
not comprehend your comparison of a multi- 
plying fishing reel or the use of more than 
one hook on a line with an automatic shot- 
gun. If there is any comparison that can be 
made, the automatic shotgun sould be com- 
pared with the use of obtaining fish by the 
use of dynamite. If sport is judged by the 
greatest number killed in the shortest time, 
then the dynamiter and the user of the 
swivel gun is the sportsman, because they 
can kill the greatest number of fish and 
game in the shortest space of time. If the 
use of this new invention becomes popular, 
the much-talked-of healthy exercise will be 
excluded from hunting. All we will have to 
do is to shoot about an hour each day. I 
would like to see this gun discussed by the 
readers of your magazine. rf, too, believe 
there are two sides to this argument, and 
I believe that you are on the wrong side. 
SAMUEL SCHRANTZ. 





If Dr. Schrantz’s idea is to keep from 
sportsmen the “means” of killing large 
quantities of game in a short space of time, 
he might as well argue for the abolition 
of the duck lake as against the automatic 
zun. The lake is the magnet which concen- 
trates large numbers of birds in small areas 
and thereby affords the sportsman the op- 
portunity of killing immense numbers of 
these fowl, if the laws and his sense of 
justice did not restrain him. . Luckily, how- 
ever, we have laws which govern the amount 
and number of birds that may be taken in 
a given time, and we believe that these laws 
are very rarely transgressed by sportsmen. 
Therefore, we say: Limit the bag and see 
that the laws are enforced.—Editor. 
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A Big Colorado 
25, 1902, in Rio 
largest point, 
animal from 


Elk—killed by Otto 
Blanco Co. 
10% in.; 


Measurements 
spread of 


nose to tail, 7 ft., 1 in.; height 


A NATURAL HISTORY QUESTION. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I understand that 
a bear has never been known to be captured 
pregnant with This 


man 


young. statement has 


been made to me by a who ought to 


know, and yet it almost seems incredible to 
think it is so. Can you 
FRED 5S. 


shed any light on 
the subject? SALTMARSH. 
know 
probably right. We, 


As far as we your informant is 


ourselves, have talked 


on the subject with some of the best bear 
hunters in the West, including John Goff, 


Steve Elkins, Scott Teague, Sam Himes and 
others, and they say they have never seen 
such a case or even heard of one. In the 
fall or early winter the bears of the western 
Rockies hunt a hole or cave, usually on the 
north side of a mountain, and “hole up.” It 
is usually pretty cold when they go in, and 
soon the entrance is completely covered with 
snow (if, in fact, not already so), in which 
condition it remains until Mr. or Mrs. Bruin 
come out in the spring, the Mrs. always with 
her cubs, provided she has 


gone in preg- 


nant. Therefore it is hard to locate such a 


bear during its “sleeping” period, while if 


Steinheimer on October 
Length of 
horns, 61 in.; 


length of 


at withers, 4 ft. 6 in 


female 


killed in the fall the condition of the 


would not be far enough advanced to be 


noticeable. If any of our readers have ever 


heard of a female bear being caught or 


killed in such a condition, we would like 


Editor 


very 


much to know of it. 


GAME OFFICE RECEIPTS, 
Mr. J. M. fish 


commissioner for Colorado, has furnished us 


1903. 


Woodard, state game and 


with a statement of the number of permits 


issued and the revenue by him received for 


such permits from April 1, 1903, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1903. 


ment in favor of the present Colorado game 


This statement is a big argu- 


law as compared with the workings of the 


previous one. The fact that over 15,000 Col- 


orado sportsmen voluntarily came to the 


front like gentlemen and paid the license 


fee exacted proclaims at once the popularity 


of the law and the dignity of the state com- 
missioner. Mr. Woodard is a man to com- 


mand the esteem and admiration of all 


sportsmen, for he has worked diligently for 
the zame cause since his appointment to his 


office, and we hope the sportsmen of this 


state, irrespective of political affiliations, 
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will continue to give him the support shown 
in the past. 
The table mentioned above follows: 


Permits Amount 
Kind of Permits Issued Received 
Permits to seine 26 . 26.00 
Park licenses 12 565.00 
Lake licenses 29 250.00 
Renewal Lake licenses ) 84.00 
License preserves { 60.00 
Renewal license preserve 8.00 
Permits to capture or 
change l 20.00 
Storage permits 13.00 
Importation permits 110 110.00 
Importers licenses 24 $37.00 
raxidermist licenses 1S $8.00 
rransportation permits $3 175.00 
Scientific permit tor bird 
et ’ 10 5.50 
Guides l 155.00 
Importation Specimen ce 
licates 2 2.00 
Nor reside ct ge ‘ 1 t 
ing licenses 24 725.00 
Non-resident bird | tine 
licenses 21.00 
Resident hunting licenses S4 4143.85 
Sale of game 124.00 
Fines 918.31 
Tags 7.70 
Tota $12,238.36 


AMBER COLOR IN GOAT HORNS. 

Having learned from one of our subscrib- 
ers, Dr. J. W. Anderson of Denver, that Prof. 
Dyche of the University of Kansas, one of 
the West’s most noted naturalists, had 
killed a white goat in the state of Wash- 
ington that had amber horns, we wrote to 
Professor Dyche and received a reply, both 
letter and answer being appended: 

Dear Sir—We understand from Dr. An- 
derson of this city that you have killed a 
Rocky Mountain white goat having amber 
horns. We have, ourselves, hunted this goat 
in Montana, and inasmuch as we have never 
heard of any but the ebony-colored horns on 
these animals, we would like very much to 
receive a statement from you, further de- 
scribing the animal and where you killed it. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I received your let- 
ter asking about a mountain goat I killed 
in the northern part of the state of Washing- 
ton, which had amber-colored horns The 
horns of the animal I killed were black, as 
those of other animals, with streaks of am- 
ber in them—about three-fourths of the color 
being black and one-fourth amber color. As 
the specimen has increased in age the amber 
is less apparent. L. L. DYCHE 


AS TO BEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Please give me a 
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little space for “Bear” in your next issue. 


C.S. Booz makes the assertion that there has 
never been a grizzly in the Rocky Mountains. 
Now, I am an old bear hunter and few men 
have killed a greater number than I have, 
and I must say that Mr. Booz is right in one 
sense, as the silver-tip is not the true griz- 
zly, though a close cousin. Neither is the 
black bear of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan nor Maine the same black bear as the 
one we have in the Rockies. It is easy to 
tell the two apart. The eastern bear has 
black hair from the body out, while with the 
blacks of the Rockies the first half inch from 
the body is brown; or, in other words, he 
is a brown bear. Also, the cubs are always 
black in the East, while here they may be 
any of three colors—black, brown or cinna- 
mon. 

There is also a fourth bear to be counted 
—the largest known bear in the world. He 
lives on an island, but belongs to North 
American: the large black bear of Alaska. 
I am well aware that men that make animal 
life a study claimed only three species 
until the new black was found a few years 
ago. I believe this is claimed to be another 
M. P. DUNHAM. 


species. 


Mr. Dunham should not lose sight of the 
fact that the word “silver-tip’” never was 
meant to designate a species of bear, but to 
distinguish the color variation of certain griz- 
zlies. He is right, though, about the brown, 
black and cinnamon bear of our western 
Rockies being all the same species. We 
rather think, however, that when he speaks 
of the fourth class of bears—the “big black 
bear of Alaska,” the largest known bear in 
the world—he means the big “brown” bear 
of Alaska (“Ursus Middendorffi’), found on 
Kadiak Island. This bear is not only the 
larzest of all living bears, but is also the 
largest carniverous animal in the world. 
Editor. 


F. E. Sheridan of Meeker, Colo., writes 
under date of May 15, 1904, to State Game 
and Fish Commissioner Woodard of Colo- 
rado as follows: “I am pleased to say to 
you that I am satisfied from personal ob- 
servations that deer dre more plentiful in 
Colorado now than they have been in ten 
years, which goes to show that the new law, 
with your very able assistance, has done 
wonders in increasing the deer in this 
country.” 




















NEBRASKA SPORT AND SPORTSMEN. 

evident by the above picture that the men represented must have had a genuine red- 
Nebraska, last October. Some of our readers may cry “‘slaughter,’’ 

but if they will look at the number of hunters and consider that it took four dayss to kill these birds numbering about 100, they will of course 


Photographs seldom tell untruths, and it is therefore 
letter time on the occasison of this hunt which occurred near Loup City, 
realize that it is but moderate shooting. Reading from left to right the parties are: Jul, Guendel, H. Elsner, Jr. H. Elsner, Sr., W. G. Oden- 


dahl and Will Ivers. 


























CAMP CRAFT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am not 





only an 
advocate of life in the open but I practice it 


to such an extent as to seriously interfere 


with the business by which I make my living. 


I have, however, so far never written of 


my ideas or experiences. I would hardly be 


recognized as a real sportsman, for I keep 


no dogs; no guns larger than the best revol- 


ver I can buy; no expensive reels, rods, 


artificial bait, or other accessories to sports- 
manlike angling. 
My greatest down 


pastimes are floating 


some river; cross-country and through-the- 
woods wandering on foot; in both cases with 
a very meager and simple outfit, seeing how 
light I can go, yet suffering little real priva- 
tion and largely supplying my nutritive 
needs by my own efforts. 

I have long contended 


that a tramp, in 


the summertime, throughout the middle 
West, 


tin plate, a few yards of handline, a few cheap 


who possessed a good 


jack-knife, a 


fish-hooks, a spool of fine wire, a tablespoon, 


a drinking cup, matches and salt, a tin pail, 


a woolen blanket and a _ rubber blanket. 


could get along very well without 


begging 
for shelter or “hand-outs This I try to 
prove on my tramps and river trips, a:ithough 
I confess I add a good revolver, some power- 
ful field 


lower 


glasses, a can opener, a 


incisor tooth 


steel trap to the outfit: and do buy 


forceps and a small 
bread, 
bacon and canned goods to some extent. Mv 
additions are, however, more in the wavy of 
luxuries and conveniences than real necessi 
ties. 


I enjoy watching the ways of wild things 


through the field glasses: I feel better with 
any trusty popzun, although I cause it to 


bark but rarely; the small steel trap often 
saves labor in making snares: the dentist’s 
forceps are a camp convenience which I will 
tell of shortly 

My theory is that ons 


who knows how 


can catch fish, turtles, frogs, and small wild 
that 
weeds, plants and roots by the 


things for his meat: and there are 
wayside or 
in the forest and swamp that furnish nutri- 
tious vegetable diet when 
pail. I have prepared 


stew from such vegetives 


boiled in the tin 
many a palatable 
and the meat of 
snared animals. Fish, frog lees. etc.. can 
be fried on the tin plate which serves many 


purposes of a frying-pan an‘ is lighter to 
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pair of 
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carry. Besides the fried and stewed dishes 
one can roast others on a stick, or bake in 
the coais. A fowl or animal rolled in clay 
and baked in the coals is very good eating. 
It may often be flavored with wild aromatic 
vegetives. 

I am acquainted with some but 
not all the wild growing vegetives that may 
be used for food purposes; I believe camp- 
ers would like to know of all such and the 
best way of cooking them. I wish all read- 
ers of this who know of wayside weeds or 
wild plants that are good for food purposes 
would write me as fully as possible about 
them: then I will compile a list and publish 
the same in Outdoor Life. 

I promised to tell of che use to which I 
put the dentists’ forceps wuen camping. 
Most every camper knows of the frequent 
use made of the tins in which canned goods 
come in camp cookery—how they are opened 
carefully and the edges pounded down flat 
and even, scrubbed with sand and water, 
then used as camp dishes for many purposes. 
experienced the 


surely 


Most campers have also 
difficulties met with in removing such a can 
full of boiling water or coffee from the fire 
and longed for a handle. Each man natur- 
ally selects some tool, if such there be, that 
he is acquainted with; in my surgeon’s kit 
were some dental forceps and a pair made 
in such shape as to most conveniently pull 
a lower front tooth, would grasp the tin can 
firmly while the handles were crooked just 
hand away from the 
steaming contents. I therefore make princi- 
pal use of them as ap adjustable handle to 
hot cooking dishes, although they come in 
for other purposes about the camp. 

As I have previously remarked, each man 
to the tools of his trade. After I had been 
using the tooth forceps for some time I ran 
across a camper in northern Michigan who 
was a plumber and gas-fitter by trade and 
he was using one of his special tools in the 
same manner. As it worked fully as well 
as my forceps and was of a pattern not fa- 
miliar to me I took pains to learn its name 
empire wrench,” ana any 
hardware man can +-procure it under that 
Later, in Colorado, I found a shoe- 


right to bring the 


which was “the 


name. 


maker camping and making use of a tool of 
his trade for the same purpose. This worked 
fully as well as the forceps and the wrench, 
It is a tool in use 


so I asked its name also. 
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by nearly every cobbler and is called “The 
Crispian Pinchers.” 

Little points about camping may seem 
simple and trivial but they are helpful never- 
theless, and if the reader goes camping, and 
makes use of tins without a convenient 
handle, and has no tool of his own trade 
that will grasp them when full of steaming 
fluid, I advise him or her to procure a lower 
front tooth forcep, an empire wrench, or 
crispian pinchers, for any of them will an- 
swer the purpose as well as othcr camp 
uses. Perhaps there are still other tools 
yet to be heard from that wiu firmly grasp 
a can and are curved just right to keep the 
hand away from its steaming contents and 
prevents both burned fingers, spilled liquids, 
and unseemly languege such as Buster 
Brown alluded to when he mentioned “The 
red-hot words I heard my daddy say.” 

I hope those who are learned in wood- 
craft, tramp craft and cook craft, and the 
wild growing vegetives that may be utilized 
as foods, will publish their knowledge? o1 se- 
lecting and cooking the same in Outdoor 
Life. M. ORSER. 





FAKE LAW ENFORCEMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I read with consid- 
erable pleasure an article in your June num- 
ber of the Outdoor Life from Wisconsin, 
signed by H. J. Berger, condemning fake 
game wardens, that draw a salary from the 
state and do not make any special effort to 
enforce the law. According to Mr. Berger 
they are composed of unscrupulous men, 
who obligate themselves to perform certain 
duties and then fail to do so, and I am truly 
glad to know that at least one citizen is 
willing to condemn such proceedings and 
sign his name to it. 

I am pleased to read an article from Ne- 
braska in the same number of Outdoor Life 
condemning the outrageous manner in which 
the game laws of that state are violated and 
signed “Game Protector, Central City, Neb.” 

I believe it would be well for these two 
states to pattern after Colorado as refers 
to the bonding of game wardens. All our 
paid wardens in this state are bonded in the 
sum of $1,000 in a reliable surety company 
for the faithful performance of their duties 
and the proper accounting for all moneys 
that come into their hands by reason of their 


office. Colorado has a Republican adminis- 
tration and a game warden may be a politi- 
cian, but he cannot hold his position simply 
because he is a politician but must attend 
to the duties of his office. 

Governors of different states are respon- 
sible to a very great extent for the condi- 
tions that exist in regard to the enforce- 
ment of the game and fish laws. In the 
states referred to it would seem that the ap- 
pointments were made strictly in the inter- 
est of politics, without regard to ability or 
efficiency. If the governor appoints a state 
game and fish commissioner who knows 
nothing but politics and cares for nothing 
else, the conditions that now seem to exist 
in Wisconsin and Nebraska will certainly 
be the outcome of all such appointments. 
The governor of Colorado is a Republican in 
every possible sense of the word, and be- 
lieves that a good Republican will make a 
good officer, but he would not tolerate for 
one minute an officer as game and fish com- 
missioner or game warden who would neg- 
lect his duty. When I was appointed state 
game and fish commissioner it was with a 
distinct understanding that I and all game 
wardens and fish superintendents should 
devote our entire time and attention to the 
interest of the department by the strictest 
observance and enforcement of the law, and 
he would not allow any officer kept in service 
that would fail or refuse to do his duty as 
such officer in every respect. 

The commissioner of Colorado is allowed 
five chief wardens under pay, together with 
extra wardens for a limited time not exceed- 
ing ten in number; and the game of Colo- 
rado is increasing, and with the number of 
paid wardens that are allowed in the state 
of Wisconsin there should be no violations 
of any kind. J. M. WOODARD, 

State Game and Fish Commissioner. 





A dog not commonly known to Amer- 
icans and probably never seen in America, 
is one that is called a Shantung terrier, and 
is to be found in Pekin, China. These ter- 
riers (says the “Indian Field”) have three 
rows of teeth apiece, instead of only two 
rows, as in the ordinary dog, and in that 
respect they singularly resemble sharks. 
They carry one row of teeth in the upper 
jaw and two in the lower. They are usually 
black, and in other respects they resemble 
skye terriers rather than sea monsters, and 
might pass for such, were they not black. 

(6) 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the Ist of each month at No 
1824 


Curtis street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 
All copy for new afvertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than 


the Ist of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 


For example, copy for the 


January rumber should be in hand by December Ist. 


OUR ALASKAN TRIP. 

We take pleasure in announcing this 
month the consummation of a plan that will, 
we feel assured, be received as welcome 
news by our readers. We have made ar- 
rangements with one of America’s foremost 
sportsmen, Dr. J. W. Shults, of Wichita, 


Kas., to spend four months’ exploring 
Alaska’s game fields in our sole interest. 
He leaves this month for Skagway and adja- 
cent points, and carries one of the best out- 
fits for the trip with which a sportsman was 
ever equipped. His pencil and camera will 
be in almost constant use while away, and 
that our readers will receive full benefits 
we believe it is unnecessary for us to say, 
as Dr. Shults’ past stories for this magazine 
stand as a guarantee that what he sends 
from Alaska will stand as authority on the 
subjects treated. 

As Dr. Shults has already spent one 
season hunting in that country, the scenes 
will not be new to him, and, besides, he will 
not be compelled to labor under the many 
harrowing drawbacks of the sportsman mak- 
ing his first trip. He already has some idea 
of where to go to get the best sport, where 
the best accommodations are to be found, 
etc., and what the doctoér will endeavor to 
bring home to the American sportsmen is 
how to equip for such a trip, where to go 


to get the best hunting, at what season it is 








most desirable to go, and a thousand other 
tips that are invaluable to those going to 
that country. 

We wish him Godspeed on his journey, 
and hope that en route many of our North- 
west readers will have the pleasure of grasp- 
ing his hand. He is a whole-souled, genial 
spirit, with a fund of information on travel 
and adventure stored among his gray mat- 
ter, of which—well, wait and read his 


AlasKa stories. 





THE BRAIN OF A GRIZZLY. 

Very few bears ever live long enough to 
attain their full growth, except in museums, 
parks and zoological gardens. But rare, in- 
deed, does a bear ever lead such a charmed 
life as to be able to pass forty years on this 
footstool. This is the estimated age of “Old 
Mose,” the grizzly killed during the past 
couple of months on Black Mountain, near 
Canon City, Colo. 

It would naturally be expected that a 
grizzley bear weighing 1,000 pounds and 
gifted with enough slyness to elude the hunt- 
ers of a thickly settled mountain region for 
forty years would have a heavier brain than 
that of a new-morn ‘pabe. But the maraud- 
ing plantigrade mentioned was endowed 


with scarcely the amount of cerebral matter 
with which the dullest infant of the human 


race starts in life. 
(7) 
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“Mose” had been an object of terror and 
a cause of heavy financial loss to the people 
of the Black Mountain country since the pio- 
neer days. He is supposed to have devoured 
hundreds of cattle, and for thirty years was 
hunted industriously by scores of men to 
whom his hide was a prize worth risking life 
and limb for. Three of them who encoun- 
tered him were killed in tae combat. 

But the career of the big grizzly is not the 
most interesting part of his story. A bear 
is a very knowing animal and this particu- 
lar member of the family had given plenty 
of proof that he was one of the slyest of his 
kind. Ordinarily we associate great intelli- 
gence with great weight of brain, but Dr. 
E. G, Lancaster, who, at the instance of 
Professor Stainsky of Colorado Springs, ex- 
amined “Mose’s” thinking apparatus, found 
that it weighed only fifteen ounces. Com- 
pared with the weight of his body this is in 
the ratio of about 1 to 1,000. The average 
weight of the brain of a man is about three 
pounds, and the ratio is 1 to 48. 

Dr. Lancaster notes that the brain lobes 
which govern the senses of smell and hear- 
ing were enormously developed. It appears, 
then, that the big grizzly depended almost 
solely on his nose and ears to protect him 
from danger and enable him to elude the 
hunters of two generations. No animal with 
such a brain could have been trained to 
perform feats of dexterity such as are done 
by educated horses and dogs and elephants. 
“Mose’s” cerebral. development pertained 
vnly to the senses of smell and hearing. 





FOREST PROTECTION. 


We have before referred in these pages 
to the importance of providing better means 
for protecting our great areas of forests. 
Many men have devoted a large part of their 
lives to the study of forest propagation and 
the advice of these men the nation has free. 


The words of such great men as John Muir, 
for instance, should not go unheeded. In 
this issue we present an article from the 
pen of Enos A. Mills, one of the West’s most 
advanced thinkers and students of forestry. 
Mr. Mills sounds the proper keynote. Every 
man interested in this subject should read 
his article. 

Every western state should have a state 
forestry association. Colorado has such an 
organization, we are proud to say, and the 
work it is doing is invaluable to the inter- 
ests of the state. We should have annual 
pilgrimages of our school children (after 
they have reached the age of twelve or 
thirteen years) into a section prolific of 
study of the forests in their various moods 
and conditions. Such outings would not 
only be healthful and recreative, but they 
would broaden the youthful minds and in 
still into them a desire to multiply the tree 
growth. 

One of our subscribers, Mr. S. G. Porter 
of Cripple Creek, ventured to organize a 
band of youths for such a purpose within the 
past year, to be equipped with tents and 
camping outfits, all the expense of which 
was to be borne privately. One or two ex- 
perts on forestry were to accompany the 
party gratis, and a request was made to the 
State Agricultural College that they send a 
professor to impart what information he 
could to the boys (for it was to be composed 
of boys from ten to fifteen years of age). 
Such a cold note was received from the presi 
dent of the Agricultural College, however, 
that he will probably not be asked again 
for any of that institution’s talent. 

We cite the above incident to show what 
a world of room there is yet for education 
along this line—not the least of which is 
the education of some of our educators to a 
sense of the importance of such tnings as 
forest propagation. 
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FRONTISPIECE, THIS MONTH—BALDPATE DUCK. 


Adult Male—Top of head and portion extending down to bill, white; a wide patch 
of metallic green extends backwards from the eye; remainder of head, buff, speckled 
with black; wing coverts, white; the greater coverts, tipped with black, forming a bar 
across the wing; speculum, green and black; breast and sides, pale lilac, rest of under 
parts, white; under tail coverts black. Length, 19% in.; wing, 10.40 in.; culmen, 1.45 
in.; tarsus, 1.50 in. 

Being of similar habits as the pin-tail, we often see them together. The bird bears 
the name of a “tatler,” being among the first to rise or give the alarm at the approach 
of danger. The favorite haunts in the United States are the lakes and rivers of the 
middle and western United States and, in localities, the coasts. They are common along 
the southern and Lower California shores and on the Atlantic south of Maryland. The 
breeding grounds are well to the north, on the Yukon and McKenzie rivers, rarely 
in the United States, both east and west of the Rocky Mountains. The well-known 
book, “The Water-Fowl Family,” by Leonard C. Sanford and others, publishes the fol- 





lowing interesting description concerning this duck: 
“Wild lakes and rivers not much frequented by other ducks are the spots wid- 
geon choose for their nests, which are placed on high, dry ground in the woods, some- 


times half a mile from water. 


The nest is constructed among the dry leaves, usually 
at the foot of a tree, the eggs well covered with down. 


In early October they appear 


in Dakota, Montana and Minnesota, choosing the lakes and ponds of larger size. A 
little later we find them throughout California and Colorado, and in the valley of 


the Salt Lake. 
the marshes, it is difficult to kill them. 


As they keep well out of the range of the points, and only fly high over 


“They feed on wild celery, where it exists, and on various water grasses, in the 


South visiting the rice fields. 


It is one of our highly esteemed ducks for the table. In 


the various locations where it is found it goes by several names, such as the American 
widgeon, poacher, wheatduck, baldcrown, baldpate, green-headed widgeon, zan-zan, etc.” 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 
Owing to the fact that the supply of our colored frontispiece pictures is fast diminish- 


ing through the big mail orders received, as was stated last month 
to increase the price on the pictures published previous to the June number. 


, we are compelled 
We will fill 


orders on the full twelve prints ending with our May number at the rate of 5 cents each 


or 60 cents for the full set. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) rtumber, and have probably excited more 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 


magazine. 


best people in this country. 


Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and 
as a result they are being framed and hung 


n the libraries, “dens” and offices of the 


he subjects published so far (including May number) are: Wilson’s Snipe, Wood 
Duck, Green-winged Teal, Bob-White, Canvas-back Duck, Pin-tail Duck, Mountain Part- 
ridge, Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse, Red-head Duck, Shoveller Duck, Passenger Pigeon, and 


Large-mouth Black Bass. 
framing and carefully wrapped 
or stamps, at the rates mentioned above. 


These subjects are sent to any address, post-paid (suitable for 
in pasteboard rollers) on receipt of coin, P. O. 


. order, 


The prices for the subjects from June on in- 


clusive will remain indefinitely the same as heretofore—3 for 10 cents, 6 for 20 cents, or 


12 for 40 cents. 
10 cents. 


We can send the June, July and August subjects (namely, the Rainbow 


Trout,- Baldpate Duck, and Ruddy Duck) now to any one remitting 10 cents. 





GAME NOTES. 


Mr. S. N. Leek, the famous Jackson Hole 
(Wyo.) guide, wrote during the past winter 
as follows to Outdoor Life: “I send you some 
more elk pictures to-day. They are all 
around us by the hundred. Have heard of 
them getting into several of the ranchers’ 
haystacks lately. There is now more of a 
tendency than ever to enforce the game laws 
of Wyoming. Two men have lately been 
fined $100 and costs each. Every man in this 
section who is in the habit of breaking the 
game law is known and watched. Mountain 
lions are very numerous here and seem to 
be on the increase. A short time ago a lion 
killed a cow elk on the hill ide near my 
ranch-house. A friend and I, with our cam- 
eras, were up on the hill a few days ago, 
and on returning home ran across an elk 
that had been killed by a lion within a 
quarter of a mile of my house. I went back 
with a trap, which I set for the varmint, and 


caught her. This makes twenty-seven lions 
that have been killed this winter so far here. 
A person can hardly realize how many eik 
this saves, for I believe it is safe to say 
that one lion will on an average kill between 
twenty-five and fifty elk during a season.” 


Very few men kill a bear and then regret 
it, especially if the bear be on the ground 
and running and the shot an extraordinarily 
good one. But such a fascination has the 
chase for one of our Colorado hunting 
friends (Scott Teague of Dolores, Colo.) that 
he actually repented after he had fired the 
shot which recently brought down a big 
black bear. When the dogs came up, saw 
the game and reproached their owner for 
having spoiled their fun, it was too much for 
the hunter, and he would have gladly taken 
back the bullet which deprived the bear of 
his life—if it were possible—in order that 
the bell-notes of the dogs could again be 
heard ringing through the hills after their 
game. 
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E. W. Swanbrough driving Dr. S. D. Hopkins’ touring car, winner 
of $2,600 class, $1,500 class and ten-mile open handicap 
automobile races at Overland Park Tournament, Denver, May 30, 1904. 











J. BE. Crane driving the Ford, winner of first prizes in the 
$1,000 and $800 classes of the automobile races at Overland 
Park Tournament, Denver, May 30, 1904. 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles esnecially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 


game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 
and shooters. 





The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


A RIFLE TO SWEAR BY. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The experiences of 
Mr. J. D. Figgins in the June number of Out- 
door Life has induced me to write a few lines 
again on that interesting topic—the hunting 
rifle. A few years ago I was in charge of a 
large government rifle range near Philadel- 
phia. Previous to taking charge of it I had 
spent many months hunting in the wildest 
parts of British Columbia, where I used a 
.30-30 Winchester. That little rifle did ex- 
cellent work there and had somewhat over 
forty head of big game to its credit. It 
seemed to kill neatly, but then I was able to 
place the shots well as I am perhaps some- 
what above the average as a shot. I had 
great confidence in that little gun, but it was 
one day destined to be shaken. On the day 
in question there appeared on the range Cap- 
tain William de V. Foulke, well known to all 
eastern riflemen. He brought with him an 
old .40-70 Maynard with hunting sights which 
he proposed to try against my .30-30. Well, 
we started in at 100 yards. My gun shot into 
a five-inch circle, which surprised me, as it 
had once been capable of much better accu- 
racy. But that Maynard, almost twenty years 
old, placed its bullets one on top of another 
so that all ten shots would be completely 
hidden by a silver dollar. When cleaned 
and carefully examined my _ .30-30 barrel 
showed signs of being badly “gas cut.” In 
other words, it was worn out. This little 
gun, to which I was so thoroughly acus- 
tomed that I could do good work with it in 
the dark, would now not hit the head of a 
grouse at twenty-five yards. 

Now, every holiday that I have ever had I 
have spent in the mountains after big game. 
The Adirandacks, Maine, West Virginia, Brit- 
ish America and California have been my 
play-grounds, and if I was to continue my 
favorite sport another rifie must be procured. 
I set about it in the usual way—consulting 
catalogues and magazines. The accuracy of 
that .40-70 Maynard was always in my mind, 
and Captain Foulke told me that it had been 
his favorite hunting arm for many years, and 
that its record for big game numbered into 
the hundreds, all clean kills. This time I 
determined to procure a rifle which would 
last me always, so was limited to blac’ 
powder. As I say, that .40-70 Maynard was 
always before me. But I wanted a magazine 
rifle. To make a long story short, I chose 
the .40-72 Winchester. It is very like the 
old .40-70, with a trifle more power and a lit- 
tle flatter trajectory. With the Model! ° 
action I could use uncrimped ammunition, 
which is of course much more accurate than 
the crimped shells one has to use in a tubu- 
lar magazine; also they give a few feet ad- 
ditional velocity. 

The rifle came with a 30-inch half-octagon 
barrel, shotgun butt and Lyman sights. The 
long barrel made the rifle balance and appear 
better than the regular 26-inch barrel, be- 
sides adding to its accuracy and velocity and 
gxiving a longer distance between sights. 


First I measured the bore and found it .40625 


inches at the breech and .406 at the muzzle 
with a nice even taper its entire length. In 
other words, it had all the ear-marks of a 
fine barrel and my hopes arose many degrees. 
Luck was on my side from the first, for all 
Winchester rifies are bored true cylinder, and 
it is only by accident that one finds a barrel 
with a slight choke taper. The ideal barrel 
should taper slightly inside from breech to 
muzzle but such barrels are always made by 
hand and very expensive. The next thing to 
do was to make a muzzle guard to protect 
the rifling at the muzzle from the wearing of 
the cleaning rod. This is the most delicate 
part of a rifle and a. guard should always be 
provided for arms which cannot be cleaned 
from the breech. Next I eased up the trigger 
pull to four pounds. I intended making 
much lighter but somehow a lighter pull 
would not held the hammer at full cock 
the action was worked fast. Has any other 
rifleman noticed this in the Model ‘95 action? 
Now I was ready to begin. 

I banged off all the factory cartridges, as I 
wanted shells expanded to the chamber to 
work with. These gave very good accuracy 
but not nearly as good as the reloaded ones. 
I reloaded the shells with 4 grains Du Pont's 
No. 1 Smokeless, 68 grains Hazard’s FG black 
powder, U. M. C. 7% primer and an Ideal bul- 
let 330 grains 1 to 16 sized to .406 inches and 
lubricated with Leopold’s lubricant in an 
Ideal pump. The shells were not crimped. 
but although expanded were tight enough 
to hold the bullets securely. I shot 100 shots 
in groups of ten shots each at 100 yards, 
cleaning between each ten shots and shoot- 
ing from a rest; Lyman sights. Results: Best 
ten-shot group, all shots inside a two-inch 
circle. Worst group: all shots inside a three- 
inch circle. The lubricant acted so well that 
the fouling was more moist than in any black 

owder rifle I have ever shot, and I did not 

ave to resort to the usual breathing through 

the barrel between shots. Frequently five 
shots would cut into the same hole. It sho’ 
very nearly as well as the old Maynard and 
that, too, with coarser sights and a thinner 
barrel, and I was more than satisfied. Then 
I very carefully found its elevations for ev- 
ery fifty yards up to 400 yards and was ready 
for the field. 

Some readers may say that such accuracy 
in a hunting rifle is unnecessary, but I want 
all the acuracy I can get. I believe a rifle of 
any kind should shoot better’ than a man can 
hold it. Many hunting rifles wil not group 
their shots in a ten-inch circle at 200 yards, 
whereas there. are many riflemen who will 
hold for a seven-inach average at that dis- 
tance. Suppose you get within 100 yards of 
a bighorn sheep standing on the edge of a 
high bluff. Is it not better to place your shot 
well and drop him in his tracks than to 


mortally wound him, having him fall over 
a cliff and ruin his head? And then, too, one 
often wants to cut the head off of a grouse. 
No, accuracy cannot very well be dispensed 
with and we should carefully adjust our 
sights and test the capabilities of our rifle 
on the range before taking it into the field. 
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In the June issue of Outdoor Life one con- 
tributor speaks of overshooting a deer at 2» 
yards, having raised his sights, and then find- 
ing afterwards that no elevation was needeu 
If men will go into the woods without a 
knowledge of their rifles they will of course 
miss and wound lots of game. 

Now we come to the killing qualities of 
the .40-72. There is not much to tell in that 
respect. The rifle has 13 deer, 4 goats and 3 
sheep to its credit. All the bullets passed 
completely through the game (which all .30- 
30 bullets do not), so I cannot tell what hap- 
pened to them. I think, however, that they 
mushroom slightly. Two or three of the deer 
when shot through the heart without break- 
ing the shoulders ran about 100 yards before 
dropping, but most of the game sank in its 
tracks. One large goat after being shot far 
back struggled ten yards or so and was dead 
when I reached it. Practically no meat was 
destroyed and the hides showed only two 
small holes. The killing power seems suffi- 
cient for this character of game. Mr. A. G. 
Wallihan has used a .40-70 Winchester, Model 
'86, a rifle of very slightly less power, on elk 
for many 4 ars and speaks in glowing terms 
of its work, so we may.concede that it will 
do good work on all American game. 

The .40-caliber has not, of course, the ad- 
vantage of the low trajectory of the high- 
power arms, but if one will practice a little 
at estimating distances he will soon be able 
to place his shots very accurately. The es- 
timation of distance is very easily learned. 
In my profession I am constantly teaching 
men to estimate distances. In fact, this is 
now made a part of the regular qualification 
in marksmanship in the army, and my com- 
pany of sixty-five men last year made an 
average of 85 per cent. in their estimating 
distance qualification. It takes but an in- 
stant to set the Lyman receiver sight at the 
distance which you estimate, and my word 
for it, with four or five hours’ practice you 
will make very few misses from this source. 

I have shot my rifle almost 8,000 rounds 
since purchasing it and since I have become 
used to it I find I can do much better work 
with it than that noted above. On a still day 
I have no trouble at all in keeping all the 
shots in an eight-inch bullseye at 200 yards, 
spoeting in the prone position. A little of the 
bluing is worn from the rifle, and the stock is 
a little scratched, but the barrel shows no 
signs of wear. I believe it will last me as 
long as I can use a rifle. Ammunition is very 
cheap if one reloads it himself. 

Now suppose one were to fire 8,000 rounds 
from a .30-40 or .35-caliber Winchester. The 
barrel would look as though a mowing ma- 
chine had been through it. The action would 
rattle like a broken bicycle at every step, 
and as for accuracy—well, the side of a barn 
might stop the shots of the range was not 
over twenty-five yards. Now, I hope I have 
made it clear why I prefer an old black pow- 
der arm. Other riflemen may call me be- 
hind the times, but think I can kill as 
much game and kill it cleaner with my ol4 
40-72 than they can with their small-bore 


rifles. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN., 


Second Lieutenant Fifteenth United States 
Infantry. 





FAVORS THE OLD BLACK POWDER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am very much in- 
terested in the large and small caliber dis- 
cussion and would like to say a few words 
in regard to it. I am a cowboy and have 
made my home in the mountains for twelve 
years and have hunted large game every 
year. 

My first gun was a .44-40. This caliber I 
found very effective on large game and, in 
my estimation, is far ahead of the .30-30 if 
used in a brushy country where a long- 
ranged gun is not necessary. 

I have also used the .45-90, .45-70 and .32 
Winchester Special, the latter being little 


more effective than the .30-30. But the large 
calibers with black powder are more effect- 
ive on large game than any small-caliber 
smokeless that I ever saw. 

My experience with the .30-30 and .32 Spe- 
cial shows that sometimes they will shoot 
through a deer and the bullet will mush- 
room but very little, and the game will get 
away to die unless the bullet has been placed 
in a vital spot; and sometimes the bullet will 
explode if it strikes a bone. I will admit 
that any gun will kill if the bullet is properly 
placed, but give me the large caliber and 
black powder. E. I. BELLE. 





ERRATA. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I notice one or two 
mistakes in my letter on the caliber question, 
to which I would like to call attention. On 


page 397, near bottom of first column, “ob- 
solete .40-70s"” should read “obsolete” ‘.44- 
70s”. Again, on same page and near top of 


column, “the Atlantic wolves” should read 
“the Atlantic walrus.” 

Being fully aware of my shortcomings as 
a penman, I can easily forgive the printer. 
In fact, I think he did well. I wish, however. 
that you would make the correction and 
keep the small-caliber boys out of my hair 
on that score, at least. J. D. FIGGINS. 





WHAT ABOUT THE CARBINE? 


Editor Outdoor Life—I believe it would 
prove interesting to quite a number of Out- 
door Life readers to have the .30-30 standard 
and carbine contrasted. It appears to me 
that if no practical difference in shooting 
qualities exists, the carbine would be the 
more desirable, because of its light weight 
and more compact form and balance. If a 
twenty-inch barrel burns all the powder, I 
should think the extra six inches on the 
standard .30-30 would be simply so much fric- 
tion necessary to overcome. However, I do 
not state as a fact the carbine burns all its 
powder, but simply suggest an advantage it 
has if the theory is true. In a general way, 
from observations I have made, I find a 
longer barrel holds up better at long range. 
This can be seen in the Stevens six and ten- 
inch pistols. I have also seen a .38-55 thirty- 
inch barrel fail to penetrate as deeply as a 
standard twenty-six inch. I thought too much 
energy was lost in driving the bullet through 
the extra length. As a matter of fact, it 
would seem that the difference is so slight 
between the carbine and standard that for 
hunting there would be almost, if not exactly, 
the same results. Who has used the carbine 
and knows? D. W. RUGGLES. 


EFFECT OF BULLETS ON GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
“Large and Small Calibre” discussion with 
much interest. Personally I favor the small 
ealibre, and yet if I were to hunt grizzlies in 
the brush I should prefer a ten-gauge cylin- 
der-bored pump gun loaded with round ball 
and as much powder as I dared to use. I 
believe, however, that if I met one with my 
.30-30 I could give a good account of both 
myself and the bear. 

IT am slightly astonished at Mr. Figgins’ 
experience with the .30-40 bullets. I have 
found the .30-170-gr. bullet to penetrate four 
to six inches of hard wood without anything 
like the effect on the bullet itself that he 
tells of. Nor have I seen the destruction 
wrought on the hide except on very small 
and very tender-skinned animals. 

I do know that some makes of bullet break 
up easier than others and that this is true 
of the full jacket as well as the soft-point. 
This may account for his experience. As to 
deer being unable to stand any severe shock, 
I have known of a deer going nearly half a 
mile after being shot diagonally through the 
body with a 255-gr. .38 calibre bullet, the 
bullet entering near the hip and coming out 
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near the opposite shoulder. All of which, 
like the whole discussion, proves nothing. 

I am glad to meet and talk or shoot with 
any man who loves a rifie of no matter what 
calibre, but if he doesn’t like my .30-30 Mar- 
lin I may have to remind him that I didn’t 
get it to please anyone but myself, and I 
continue to be pleased with it. I buy Out- 
door Life for the same reason. 

E. G. ROGERS. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here are a few ques- 
tions I wish to submit to the fraternity of 
“The Large and Small Calibre Discussion.” 

1. ls it true, and, if so, why does a ball 

ropelled by low pressure smokeless powder 
lees its velocity sooner than one propelled 
by - pressure smokeless? 

2. Vhy are so ag | calibres not true to 
name? For instance, believe most of the 
.56 calibres are, in reality, .50 calibres; .38-40 
is..40 calibre; .44-40 is .42 calibre, etc. 

3. Why was the Winchester rifle, model 
1892, patented in 1884? 

4. s not the .30-30 cartridge of the U. M. 
Cc. make superior to those of the Winchester 
make? 

5. Why is the cost of rifle smokeless pow- 
der about double that of shotgun smokeless? 

6. What is the difference in foot pounds 
between the recoil of the 8-mm. Mannlicher 
standard weight and the .30-40 Winchester 
standard weight? 

7. How many foot pounds greater would 
the recoil of the .30-40 Winchester be should 
the rifle weigh seven and a half pounds in- 
stead of eight and a quarter _—— 

Of two bullets in their flight, is it pos- 
sible for one to have both higher velocity 
and higher trajectory than the other? 

In shooting at a target 1,000. yards 
range where the muzzle of the gun has to be 
elevated to give the right trajectory, does not 
the bullet strike the target pointing upward 
at the same angle it possessed leaving the 
gun? Can this be noticed by the aperture 
made by same in the target? 

10. Is not this department open also to 
target shooters? 

11. Is the man still living who has been 
experimenting with a .40-90, a perfection 
mould and high pressure smokeless? 

Ss. O. BRYANT. 


WANTS MORE LIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last issue of 
Outdoor Life I noticed an article under the 
head of “Varied Experiences,” by a man who 
ought to be in a position to give some val- 
uable data, but some of his statements 
seemed to me to be quite utterly absurd. 

In speaking of the effect of the soft-nose 
bullet fired from the .30-40 at a moose, he 
claimed that the bullet was jammed against 
the outer side of rib, “only slightly flat- 
tened,” having done no damage to the bone. 
I have used a .30-40 for two years and be- 
sides my own experience I have seen enough 
of the .30-40 to know that if the soft-nose 
bullet strikes an object too hard for it to 
penetrate, it will be more than “slightly flat- 
tened,” and should do far more damage to the 
rib of a moose than Mr. Figgins claims. 

I know nothing about Atlantic wolves, nor 
how tough their hide is, but if, as the author 
of the above mentioned article says, a soft- 
nose bullet fired from a .30-30 would not even 
penetrate the tough skin in some instances, 
their hide must be rather tough, indeed. 
pair of mining boots, for a country like this, 
made of Atlantic wolf hide, would be of 

reat value, provided bootmakers could get 
nstruments hard enough and sharp enough 
to properly cut the leather. 

I am a reader of your splendid magazine 
and enjoy very much the articles under the 
head of “The Large and Small Calibre Dis- 
cussion.” I am one of the many sportsmen 








who are more or less in the dark on the sub- 
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ject, and if the men who are more experi- 
enced and in position to write intelligently 
on the subject would lay aside their preju- 
dices and adhere closely to facts some of us 
who need it would appreciate it and derive 
much more benefit. JOS. D. PENDER. 





ON PENETRATION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I did not inten’ to 
say anything further in regard to the small 
calibre high power rifle, but Mr. J. D. Fig- 
gins’ article so severely criticises the small- 
bore advocate that I must reply in defense of 
what I have said heretofore. He says the 
small calibre high-power gun is the destruc- 
tion of its own projecuile. I wish to say that 
my experience is to the contrary, for I have 
never had such a thing happen, nor ever 
heard of it before. I have had several bul- 
lets go to pieces under certain conditions, 
when striking heavy bones in large game, 
but they have been of the old black powder 
type with soft bullets and no metal jacket to 
protect them. The fact of the matter is that 
the old black powder ammunition can not be 
depended upon to hold together under some 
conditions equal to the high-power ammu- 
nition, and I challenge the man who is be- 
hind the times to deny this with proof to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Figgins has had some very peculiar ex- 
eriences. His first was with the _ .30-30. 

ersonally I have no use for the .30-30, for I 
can not hardly class it with the high-power 
guns of to-day. The velocity bein only 
1,800 feet per second from the muzzle and 
the bullet being light, it soon loses its ve- 
locity and has not the striking weight neces- 
sary. Mr. Figgins finds wolf skins too tough 
to be penetrated by the soft-nose bullet. Re- 
markable, isn’t it, for this same gun will 
throw a soft-nose bullet through a steel mold 
board of a plow or similar plate of steel with 
soft-nose bullet. To further show up the 
bad qualities of the .30-30 he shoots a car- 
bine four times, then shoots it the fifth time 
with the .45-90. Thinking men will say, prob- 
ably, that that carbine would have fallen 
about that time if there had not been any 
other shot fired; yet this gentleman gives 
the credit to the .45-90. This looks to me 
like Mr. Figgins was more prejudiced than 
experienced. 

r. Figgins’ next experience is with the 
.30-40. He shoots a bull moose at close range 
and finds two bullets have been torn into 
shreds against the skull without fracturing 
the skull in the least; yet this gun will throw 
a soft-nose bullet through quite a heavy steel 
plate and without tearing it into shreds, 
either. Try it, gentlemen. Try a -inch 
plate, and place a block of wood behind it so 
as to catch the bullet. You all know that 
such a steel plate is harder to penetrate than 
any moose skull. If the gentleman believes 
any such thing occurred he was mistaken— 
the bullet entering the skin at one point and 
coming out at another, making two _ holes, 
but not touching the skull at ali. Should 
the bullet have touched the skull its path 
would have been readily traced. Mr. Figgins 
says that the full-mantled bullet has long 
since proven useless as a game,killer. We 
would like some of the proof. As I stated in 
another article, I have reasons to believe } 
ordered the first .30-40 sporting rifle the Win- 
chester company turned out, and I used this 
gun for four seasons, killing thirteen large 
elk and other large game at ranges up to 
500 yards, and I never wounded one that got 
away. (I suppose sqme of our fellow sports- 
men will cry, “Game hog,” yet I did not have 
to break the law to do this.) 

The man that can not kill his 
with the .30-40 with full-mantled bullets can 
not do it with any gun. Mr. Figgins speaks 
of the carrying weight being the objection 
to the big gun. Personally I would be will- 
ing to carry as much weight in a gun as 
anyone, provided this would be to any ad- 
vantage, but as hunting ofttimes requires 
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uick work and in awkward places, the gun 
that weighs over seven and a half to eight 
pounds can not be handled with the same ac- 
curacy by the ordinary man; and I do not 
want to unnecessarily make a burro of my- 
self and expect the readers of Outdoor Life to 
say it’s the only production of red blood. 
Several writers have said that the man be- 
hind the gun has a great deal to do with it. 
Very true, but does not the best workman 
always have the best tools to work with? 
And where there is an improvement in tools 
do they try to turn them down? No, for they 
must be up-to-date or they can not compete 
with their fellow workman. Just so with 
the man behind the gun. WM. HAWS. 


A COMPLIMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Your letter in re- 
gard to my article on the caliber question 
has been received and I thank you for the 
courtesy of giving it space. 

The question deserves a very thorough dis- 
cussion and I am glad to have the opportun- 
ity to enter into it in the columns of Outdoor 
Life—the only magazine which publishes ar- 
ticles on the subject that are of interest and 
value. 

It is positively disgusting to read the 
slush printed in some of the so-called sport- 
ing magazines (!). The writers exhibit a 
total ignorance of their subject and invar- 
iably fall to abusing their critics. Personal 
abuse is a poor argument and I am glad Out- 
door Life has set a standard which allows 
one to criticize and be criticized, but only 
in a decent way. 

Outdoor Life’s contributors are either of 
a higher order of men, or its staff—being 
men who go for “bears and lions’—know 
how to discriminate. 

J. D. FIGGINS. 


SIX-GUNS AND OTHER GUNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Enclosed find cut of 
.44 Smith & Wesson single action revolver 
that I have remodeled to suit my. peculiar 
ideas. I would be greatly pleased if you 
would reproduce this in Outdoor Life as I do 
not know of a better way for a shooter to 
get his ideas before manufacturers'- than 
through this most excellent magazine. I 
have had considerable experience with rifles 
and revolvers (having owned over 100 rifles 
and about sixty revolvers—best makes), but 
do not by any means pretend to know it all 
or for a moment imagine I am incapable of 
learning more. However, I have some ideas 
in regard to rifles and revolvers’ that I 
should like to see printed in your magazine 
that possibly may put ideas before manufac- 
turers that I think might be of importance in 
the development of arms that in some ways 
I believe could be materially improved. Take, 
for example, the .44 S. A., 8S. & W. revolver. 
I believe it has the best action of any re- 
volver now made, but I believe, with many 
others, that if the hammer and stock were 


of my shots (full charges always) in a two- 
inch ring at twenty steps. Have made many 
six-shot groups at that distance in the two- 
inch black and made one twelve-shot group 
at thirty-five yards that was inside a 2%-inch 
circle. I have frequently killed game up to 
150 yards with these six-shooters and have 
a brother that has killed coyotes up to : 
yards and a younger brother that I saw 
shoot a large bear through the heart last 
summer with his 7%-inch .38-40 Colts at a 
distance of 150 yards. 

After a good many years’ experience with 
the six-shooter I have come to regard 
as the best all-round gun made. Of course 
I always change the sights to suit my own 
peculiar notion, but when I get them ad- 
justed to my liking I consider it my fault if 
I do not place the bullets where I want 
them. 

I would like to see the Smith & Wesson 
people (or Colts) bring out a single action 
revolver to handle the .32-20 W. C F. and 
385 S. & W. Special cartridges, but, mind 
you, I would want it on a small frame. The 
gun should have a six-inch barrel and weigh 
about thirty to thirty-two ounces. Manu- 
facturers make great mistakes in building a 
small calibre gun on a big frame. Of course 
any of us gun cranks realize that this is 
the cheaper way for them to produce guns, 
but there isn’t one man in fifty but who 
would be willing to pay more if he could 
have his gun (rifle or revolver) proportioned 
to conform to the size of cartridge taken. 

Take the .22 and .32-20 Winchester model 
1878 rifle. These guns made on the .44 frame 
weigh more than the .44. Also the .25-20 
and .32-20 Winchester model 1892 and Marlin 


model 1894, made on the .44 frame, weigh 
considerably more than necessary. If made 
on a small frame, these guns (.25-20 and 


.82-20) could be made with twenty-four inch 
barrel and full magazine to weigh not more 
than 5% pounds and be fully as efficient in 
every way as those now being turned out. 

Every “crank” has his pet theory about 
his ideal gun and in common with ohers I 
have mine. I notice many will not be sat- 
isfied till a portable cannon is produced that 
will kill game instantly whenever hit. Some 
seem not to realize that that gun is a long 
ways in the future. When they invent a 
gun that will shoot wireless thunderbolts 
— the ideas of many will be fully real- 
zed. 

Now, about my pet gun that I would have 
the manufacturers introduce: It is not to 
be a cannon, though I'd have it use high- 
pressure smokeless powder and soft-nosed 
bullets. I would like to see the Winchester 
people take the .44-40 cartridge and neck it 
down to about .35 calibre, use a bullet of 
160 to 175 grains and powder enough to give 
it as near the 2,000 feet per second as pos- 
sible. Then, by using a nickel-steel barrel 


on their 1892 model they would have a gun 
that would fill all requirements for big game 
so far as I am concerned. 


This gun could 






changed as the engraving will show, that 
there would be ten sold where there are 
now one, The hammer as now made is alto- 
gether too short and in rapid work one can 
not throw the thumb around it (as he can 
with the Colts S. A.) but must catch it with 
the end of the thumb. The stock is not the 
right shape, but should be as shown in cut 
I send you—at least this is my idea. 

One of your most excellent correspondents 
seems to think the .44-40 has a little too 
murch “Fourth of July” in it for a revolver 
cartridge, but I do not find it so. With it 
(and the .45 Colts) I can keep the mez‘****v 
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be brought out at slight additional expense 
over the regular 1892 model. The cartridges 
would be cheap, the gun light, would place 
fifteen shots at the disposal of the shooter, 
and a range (accurate range) of at least 
500 or 600 yards. It has been the puzzle of 
“gun cranks” why a high pressure cartridge 
has not long ere this been adapted to this 
model. One more suggestion and I will quit 
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for this time: If they would bring out a 
gun on a small frame to handle a cartridge 
of about .25 calibre and a sixty to seventy- 
grain bullet and higb pressure powder, gun 
to weigh 5% pounds, and to be patterned af- 
ter the 1892 Winchester, it would exactly 
meet my ideas as a deer gun. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 





YWAVENPORT SHOOTING ASSOCIATION. 


The following are the scores made by members of above organization on Sunday, 


22d, at Schuetzen park, 200 yards off-hand: 
Emil Berg 


Frank R. Berg. . — 


9 
20 
Cc. W. Ranzow 


Chris Jnasen 


ero toe bo 
CS Sta] SIS Ole 


— 
nm 


A terrible gale 


scores. 


blowing from the 


— st et 


9 
— 


1 


1 rear caused 
These shots were fired consecutively, 
bad ones are thrown out, and only good scores sent in. 


May 


9 24 22 19 14 24 23 24 23—216 
20 21 19 24 18 14 #20 14—194 

4 20 23 23 24 23 18 20 19—213 

3 23 20 21 19 21 19 22 18—205 

9 17 17 24 24 21 22 24 20-—212—1,040 

9 23 17 18 16 22 23 14 21-197 

2 21 21 20 20 21 30 18 232-—206 

8 21 18 14 22 21 21 20 23—201 

1 17 22 23 21 15 18 11 16—184 

6 19 22 24 16 23 21 23 16—-200— 98S 

8 19 21 22 20 22 23 18 19—203 

6 17 17 21 17 #14 22 19 20—178 

3 21 20 15 20 25 232 16 24—208 
17-18 21 24 22 21 14 22—195 

4 22 21 22 10 22 24 #17 21—194— 978 

8 18 6 20 18 17 22 14 20—170 

8 23 21 16 14 23 0 22 19—171 

6 17 18 20 9 13 13 17 17—149 

0 25 21 16 20 13 23 21 15—190 

9 22 20 21 12 16 21 23 16—188— 8658 


~ 
= 


good deal of trouble in making good 


not like most reported scores, where the 


SECRETARY. 


SCORES FROM SALT LAKE CITY. 





The following scores were made by the Salt Lake City Rifle association on May 
30-31. 
May 30: Ave. 
ae 70. Ti 72: 3h  T8 B24 38: CO OO .72 TT ea 
in. meesnnm...90 68.76 FO -F7 Bb .Tk- cs 4s tee? ck eet 
Letchfield ...... 76 79 76 81 79 77 79 84 75 81 80 783-10 
Hirschvogel ....74 86 68 74 70 74 67 .. . .. ame 
Roy Breckon....71 62 76 .. 66 .. 5 68 3-4 
Weatherron ...... te Ce 2 Fr... : . aw ~o W344 
0 80 77 73 82 79 79 79 83 81 793-9 
TD coks @éreed sts 70) 665—=COG5 66 2-3 
CC ae ee ic ome ag yet, Hae ee ete Pe 481-2 
Hirschvogel won medal class “A” on scoreof 86. 
Le Roy Breckon holds medal class “B” onscore of 76. 
May 31: Ave. 
eee 77 7 % % 83 77.79. 87 74 83-9 
Letchfield ...... 83 68 79 70 .. 78 77 76 82 7656-8 
J. T. Breckon...73 79 80 77 7 81 76 78 88 783-9 
Hirschvogel ....62 64 72 58 66 79 .. 70 75 681-4 
Newcombe ..... a0 66 By YS Gh ae Oe. FS x sere 
Roy Breckon....64 64 57 — - 61 2-3 
J. T. BRECKON. 
BOOK ON RIFLE SHOOTING. laudable departure can be made, for it is 


For the benefit of our readers who are in- 
terested in rifle shooting, and more particu- 
larly in long range and military rifle shoot- 
ing, we once more wish to call attention to 
Dr. W. Gi Hudson’s book, “Modern Rifle 
Shooting from the American Standpoint.” 
Probably no one in the United States writes 
with more authority than Dr. Hudson, and 
yet his writing is so straightforward and 
readable that it holds one like a good novel. 
Military rifie shooting is creating a furore 
all over the country, and in many states the 
National Guard State Rifle associations are 
throwing open their ranges to civilians, 
while at present a bill is pending in Con- 
gress authorizing the war department to sell 
the .30-40 (Krag) rifle to clubs affiliated wi 
the National Rifle association. No 


more 


by encouraging civilian rifie clubs that this 
broad land of ours will be made what she 
should be, a nation of expert riflemen. 

To become an expert rifle shot requires 
time and experience, and many matters 
which the novice would take years to ac- 
quire are arranged in a most readable way 
in “Modern Rifle Shooting.” Besides this 
the book contains formulas of value to all 
riflemen, the nitro cleaner formula alone be- 
ing of great value to all users of nitro pow- 
ders. . 

As we thoroughly believe that the peace 
and prosperity of this country are conserved 
by encouraging long range rifle practice we 
have decided both for business and patriotic 
purposes to offer the above work to our sub- 
scribers at the regular price, $1.00. 
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TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


The field of trap shooting has become so 
broad, this season, that it is difficult to keep 
track of it, even in a general way, and even 
the regular shooting papers are ordering 
their correspondents to condense, in order to 
get the regular reports in the allotted col- 
umns of that department. None of them 
can give complete reports, and those that un- 
dertake to give an accurate table of coming 
events have to devote at least two full col- 
umns to that feature. 

The tendency of the lover of trap shoot- 
ing, therefore, is to localize his interest and 
work. He ee to follow only the cir- 
cuit within a radius of territory that he can 
conveniently cover. Every man, of course, 
wants to go to his own state shoot, and there 
are perhaps a few other important events of 
national importance that he would like to 
attend, but the time when any one man 
could poem in all the important shoot- 
ing events of the year is past forever. 

Of course every lover of trap shooting 
wants to attend the Grand American Handi- 
cap, if possible, not perhaps so much with 
the idea of making a personal winning as 
for the sake of meeting personally all the 
men who lead in the game throughout the 
land. There is a strong personal feature con- 
nected with this sport that attaches to no 
other modern outdoor pastime that we know 
of in the same degree, and the pleasure of 
reading his shooting paper is enhanced ten- 
fold to every man interested by his know- 
ing the personal appearance and character- 
istics of the men who lead the pace. It was 
this feature, largely, that made the fif' 
Grand American Handicap, just closed at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., such a marked success, and 
this same thing will continue to hold that 
event at the head of all shooting events in 
America, and it is but natural to suppose 
that, great as was the attendance this year, 
this also will continue to grow proportion- 
ately from year to year. And incidentally 
in this connection it may not be amiss to 
state that the city of Denver, the queen cit- 
of the West, will make one of the strongest 
bids for this national event in 1905. 


Honors have been harder than ever to win 
in the big tournaments thus far held this 
season, and “the old guard” come prominently 
to the front in the records of the past month, 
but, even as of old, somebody must win in 
every event, and this honor has fallen to a 
lot of new men in the game, even in this 
flerce competition. 


At Bowling Green, 
and Riehl won. 


At Vicksburg, Miss., Spencer, Money and 
Ed Brady of Memphis got the top scores 


Faurote, Hubby and Atchison were the 
top notchers at the Abilene, Tex., spring tour- 
nament. 


Gilbert, Powers and Guy Burnside won 
the places at the Dubuque, Iowa, May tour- 
nament. 


At the Interstate shoot at Americus, Ga, 
Spencer, Money and Walter Huff were the 
winners. 


Neaf a. L. Squires and W. T. Speiser 
won the honors at the Danville, Pa., Gun 
club meet. 

Gilbert, H. G. Tayior and W. S. Hoon got 
the top places at the Marshalltown, Iowa, 
spring meet. 

Boa, Fanning and Flynn made the to 
average scores at the Wabash Gun clu 
spring meet. 

Crosby, Adams and Sieverson were the 
average winners at the Nebraska State shoot 
at Columbus. 


M. E. Atchison, L. I. Wade, J. Bostey and 


Ky., Spencer, Money 


Faurote won the places for average at the 
Texas State shoot. 


Gilbert, Budd and A. D. Sperry were the 
winners at the Cumberland Gun club shoot 
at Davenport, Iowa. 


At the Missouri State shoot Powers was 
first, Heer and Spencer tied for second, and 
Money got third place. 


. H. Clayton, challenger, defeated John 
Wilmot for the Wyeth trophy at St. Joe, Mo., 
May 19th, the score being 99-91. 

The Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
League May tournament honors went to D. A. 
Upson, Elliott and F. E. Mallory. 


The Toledo Gun club tournament 
were won by George Volk, a local 
Ralph Trimble and Max Hensler. 

Tom A. Marshall, B. O. Sebmour and 
George Roll won the places at the Minneapo- 
lis Gun club’s big spring tournament. 

Cc. O. LeCompte is one of the latest addi- 
tions to the ranks of professional shooters. 
He is with the DuPont interests. 


Again, at the Interstate shoot at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Spencer, John Fletcher of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Money won out. 

Mr. E. D. Rike of Dayton, Ohio, is shoot- 
ing professionally in place of his _ friend, 
Rolla Heikes, during the latter's illness. 

In the Kansas State shoot Gilbert was 
first, Powers and Ed Arnold of Larned sec- 
ond, and Ed O’Brien of Florence taird. 


William Montgomery, Ed Scott and L. A. 
Cummings won the places at the second meet 
of the Illinois Trapshooters’ congress in May. 


Elliott, Fanning and Fleming were the top 
notchers at the Pennsylvania State shoot, 
where much remarkably good shooting was 
done. 


honors 
man, 


A. J. Lawton is the final possessor of the 
MacNeill trophy, which has afforded so much 
sport the past winter at the Colorado Springs 
club ground. 


At the Wawaset Gun club meet, one of 
the biggest held in the East this season, the 
honors went to Elliott, E. C. Griffith and J. 
M. Hawkins. 


At the Elliott tournament in Kansas City, 
in April, the places went to Powers, Gilbert 
and Riehl, while the Interstate team race 
was won by the Kansas boys. 


Gilbert, Crosby and Powers were one, two, 
three at the Iowa State shoot. A. F. McDow- 


ell wor the diamond badge and O. N. Ford 
the state amateur championship. 
The intercollegiate team target shooting 


match between Harvard, Princeton, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Yale was won this 
year by the Harvard team, with the excel- 
ent score of 209 out of 225. 


There was close fighting for places at 
the Springfield, Ohio, May tournament. Thim- 
ble and LeCompte tied for first, Young and 
Hensler tied for second, and Taylor got third 
place by one bird over the next best man. 


At a most successful tournament given by 
the Southern California Gun club, at Los An- 
geles, the honors went respectively to W. H. 
Seavers of San Francisco, E. J. Vaughn of 
Los Angeles, and C. B. Monaghan of Nee- 
dies. , 


Of personal interest to every trap shooter 
in the land will be the announcement that 
Rolla Heikes, the veteran trap shot of the 
land, who has been dangerously ill of typhoid 
fever, is on his feet again, and expects to be 
back in the ranks ere long. Two others of 
the U. M. C. squad, W. H. Heer and F. C 
Riehl, who were ill from the effects of their 
long winter campaign in the South, are also 
back on the firing line. 

WEWANEE, 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS, 


By D. W. King, Jr., Prest. Colo. Rifle Assn. 


The defeat of the Manhattan Rifle and Re- 
volver Association of New York by the team 
of the Circle des Carbiniers of Paris was 
somewhat of a surprise to most of the en- 
thusiasts in this country, and demonstrated 
the fact that in shooting a mixed match such 
as this was, it is necessary to practice wit 
both rifle and revolver. The teams consisted 
of fifteen men each and while the Manhattan 
team had a lead of 311 points over. the 
French team with the revolver, the French 
team had 750 points the best of it with the 
rifle, leaving them the winners of the match 
by the good margin of 439 points—the total 
scores being 20856 against 20417 for the 
Americans. Dr. W. G. Hudson of the Man- 
hattan team had the highest total, as well 
as the highest rifle score of any number of 
either team. . hh 

. 


The trouble with the Manhattan team was 
that they have paid too much attention to re- 
volver shooting and not enough to _ rifle 
shooting, especially at 200 yards. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the defeat will stim- 
ulate the sport and cause them to pay con- 
siderable attention to the rifle in the future 
and at the next meeting of the teams be 
able to reverse the results which they should 
do if properly prepared. 


The attendance at the National Schuetzen 
Bund at New York, June 12th to 20th, was 
not as largely attended by riflemen from the 
West and Pacific coast states as was expected, 
nor nearly as well as the shoot and prize list 
deserved. Of course it is a long and expen- 
sive trip from the West, but as many of 
them were going to the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, it would seem that more would have 
token advantage of the situation and en- 
joyed a trip to New York and also an in- 
dulgence in their favorite sport. Colorado 
had fifteen at San Francisco three years ago, 
but only five or six this year. There would 
have been several more if the telescope sight 
had been allowed in at least part of the 
events, but they consider it useless for them 
to go that distance and incur the expense 
and be compelled to shoot a sight that they 
can not see and with which they are entirely 
unfamiliar, having shot the telescope sight 
altogether since taking up rifie shooting. 

It has kept many away that would have 
gone, and I do not believe there is one that 
is going from the West, at least, that would 
have stayed away if telescopes had been al- 
lowed. 

7 . ” 

It is hoped that some arrangement will 
be reached at this meeting that will permit 
the use of the telescope sights—as they wil’ 
be the popular sight at the time of holding 
the next shoot in 1907. 

. . > 

The Salt Lake Rifle club has made ar- 
rangements to shoot a home-and-home matc! 
with the Cripple Creek Rifle club on the sec- 
ond Sunday of each month and with the 
Colorado Springs Rifle club on the last Sun- 
day of each month. These matches help 
keep up the interest and attendance and 
should result in other clubs joining in the 
game and thereby help the good work along. 


While not often heard of, the Rawlins, 
Wyo., Gun club is one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic in the West. They have a mem- 
bership of sixty-six and shoot both rifle and 
shotgun from one to three times a week and 
hold a shoot for a good prize of some kind 
every few weeks. The officers are George M. 
Scott, president; E. M. Horton (sheriff of the 
county). vice president; J. H. Clause (mayor 
of Rawlins), treasurer, and Charles Watson, 
secretary. 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


An indoor rifie club has been formed at 
Wood River, Neb., with about twenty-five 
members, holding weekly shoots. Some of 
the other towns in the same _ section are 
panne to organize and there will probably 
e an association formed before the season 
is over. There being no big.game shooting 
in that section, they naturally turn to small 
calibres and short ranges and will get much 
sport from it. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S BIG EVENT. 


The initial tournament of the Pacific 
Coast Trap Shooters’ Association was held at 
Ingleside, on the grounds of the San Fran- 
cisco Trap Shooters’ Association, on the days 
of May 29th and 30th. 

The program proved an exceedingly inter- 
esting one, drawing forth knights of the gun 
from all parts of the state. Eighty-seven 
men shot through six events on the first day, 
and sixty-five on the second day. The 
weather proved it to be an exceptional one, 
having a little wind with it that made shoot- 
ing quite difficult. Enthusiasm among the 
participants was of such an extent that on 
the first day 12,500 birds were trapped; on 
the second day 9,000. On the first day seven 
straight scores were reported. 

Arrangement of program was the best 
that has been presented to the sportsmen for 
years past, everything working so smoothly 
that in running the six events through which 
the eighty-seven men shot throughout the 
day it only consumed from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
with an hour for lunch each day. 

High average the first day was made by 
Broderick with 108 out of a .possible 120. 
Nauman followed a close second with 107. 
Among the interesting features of the day 
were team shoots, in which seven teams, five 
— each, took part, with the following re- 
sult: 


Golden Gate team with 95 out of a possi- 
ble 100. 

Union Gun club with 90 out of a possi- 
ble 100. 

Hercules team of Pinole with 87 out of a 
possible 100. 

Watsonville team with 86 out of a possi- 
ble 100. 

Golden Gate team No. 2 with 83 out of a 
possible 100. 

Fresno team with 79 out of a possible 100 

Union Gun club No. 2 with 75 out of a 
possible 100. 

Vallejo team with 71 out of a possible 10° 

Pool shooting was indulged in with great 
interest by all shooters. 

The second day was quite as interesting 
as the first with the exception of a dropping 
off of some of the sportsmen who partici- 
pated on the first day. Program was the 
same as the first day, with an additional 100- 
bird race for the Bekeart challenge cup 
which C. Nauman held heretofore. Eight 
men participated in this event and a very 
close contest resulted therefrom owing to the 
fact that Webb and Variem tied with 96. 
Iversom was second with 94. Broderick, 
Nauman and Sylvester tied with 92. Reed 
took next place with 86. Stone finished last 
with 78. 

The weather was as fine as the day be- 
fore, with the exception that it brought with 
it increased wind, making shooting more dif- 
ficult. Large crowds of spectators wit- 
nessed the tournament both days. 

Members of the association held a ban- 
quet at 8:30 p. m. in the Russ House, and 
spent a pleasant evening in bringing back 
to memory the events of the o days, to- 
gether with experiences of pas ears. 

The Pacific Coast Trap Shooters’ Associa- 
tion has elected to give another tournament 
during 1904. H. P. JACOBSON. 


On May 17th at Vicksburg, Mr. Fletcher of 
Vicksburg won the championship cup with a 
score of 49 out of 50. Mr. Fletcher shoots 
the Parker gun. ; 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 











SHELLS 


are gaining in 
popularity 
every week. 

For hunting or 
trap shooting U. 
M. C. Smokeless 
Shells, “Arrow” 
and “Nitro 
Club,” also U. M. 
C. black powder 
**‘New Club” 
shells are‘ac- 
cepted as the 
standard. Why 
handicap your- 
sel{? 


Insist on 
U. M. C. 


RIDGES 


are absolutely 
guaranteed,also 
the gunsif U. M, 
C. ammunition 
is used, as speci- 
fied on the labels 
of the cartridge 
boxes. 

Take GUARAN.- 
TEED CART- 
RIDGES with 
you this year 
and thus guar 
antee your gun. 


Insist on 
Mm C. 





EFFECTIVE 
IN 
THE HANDS OF 
ANATBURS 
AND EXPERTS 
ALIKE 


New York, ; 98 











SOME RECENT WINNINGS, 
S!X out of NINE Missouri-Kansas Inter-State Team Matches 
{ State Event at Live Birds 
Junction City, Kans., May 3-6< State Championship at Targets 
Lefever Gun Event 
Americus, Ga., April 27-28, rst and 2nd Amateur Averages 
80 per cent of All Contestants Using Peters Shells 
Columbus, Neb., May 19 - roo Target Event, Score 96 
First Amateur Average 
York, Pa.,Mayx6-e1 - - ; Penn. State Championship 
Peters Shells Won the Amateur Championship 
of the U. 8S. in 1903. 








Chambers St. 
H. 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Keller, Mgr. 








The Ammunition That Achieves Results! 


SUPERIOR 
IN QUALITY. 
BEAUTIFUL 
IN APPEARANCE, 
PERFECT 
SHOOTING. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett, & Co., Chicago. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., San Francisco. 
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NORTH PLATTE SHOOT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Inclosed you _ will 


find a photo of our seventy-foot target tower 
have erected 
Will you 


which we 


to take the place of 
live pigeons. 


kindly announce the 














dates for 


our tournament, which are July 
ISth, 19th, 20th? We will add $200 in cash 
and $300 in trophies to our program. 

W. S. DOLSON, 


Chairman of Committee. 

A QUERY. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Will some reader, tell 
me, through Outdoor Life, which they think 
is the better gun on game as large as deer 
and smaller—the .38-55 or the .32 Winchester 
Special? Also, on large game like moose 
and bear, is the .35 Winchester better than 
the .38-72? A SUBSCRIBER. 


INTEREST IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Captain A. H. Hardy, 
western representative of the Peters Cart- 
ridge company, visited the Lead City and 
Deadwood Gun clubs lately and gave exhi- 
bitions of fancy rifle shooting which were 
greatly appreciated by a large crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen. Captain Hardy is a 
wonder with the rifle, his shooting surpass- 
ing anything ever seen here before. He hit 
wooden balls, walnuts, marbles and nickels 
thrown into the air, and hits three cans 
thrown up at once. He threw two two and 
a half inch balls himself and hit them both, 
cut a leadpencil in'two and did numerous 
other feats. Mr. Hardy is equally skillful 
with the revolver, cuts business cards in 
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two held edgewise and breaks blue rocks 
thrown in the air. He shot fully one thou- 
sand loads during these exhibitions, without 
cleaning his rifle, and the way he centered 
his targets and the condition of the barrel 
proved conclusively that Peters Shells can 
not be surpassed for accuracy and cleanli- 
ness. 

The Peters Cartridge company presented 
the Deadwood club with a handsome loving 
cup to be contested for during the coming 
summer. This and the many other favors 
shown us by this company has made them 
many friends. 

The shooters of the Black Hills are tak- 
ing unusual interest in trap shooting this 
year, and, taking everything into considera- 
tion, are making some very creditable 
scores. At least two tournaments will be 
held in this locality this summer and per- 
haps three or four. Several shooters have 
already signified their intention of taking in 
the Grand Western Handicap at Denver. 

“22 SHORT.” 





THE DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 


The Denver Rifle club 
re-entry handicap prize shoot at the range 
west of the city May 29th. It was on the 
Standard American target, eleven and twelve 
rings to count, making possible thirty-six. 
The handicap was on sights. The globe and 
peep sights were given a handicap of one 
point per shot over the telescope sights, and 
the open sight two points per shot over the 
telescope. This was undoubtedly an exces- 
sive tax on the telescope sight, and the only 
man to stand pat and use the telescope was 
Cc. J. Davis, who was scratch man. The at- 
tendance was fair,“with a good list of prizes 
and weather conditions fair. J. W. Young 
was elected secretary-treasurer vice H. A. 
Willis resigned. Scores as follows: 


held a three-shot 


Total. Hdep. Sc. 
1. A. W. Peterson.... 9 12 11-32 3 35 
2 H. A. Willis.......10 11 10-31 3 34 
a Hh OM OT Re 12 9 10-31 3 34 
4.. ©. AB, BOOP. case $12 9-30 3 33 
6. J.B GROG. «ccasteme 2 ee 3 33 
6 Ca Ces hae dees 11 12 9-32 *0 32 
7. Bi 2. Benoa. <5 10 11 8-29 3 32 
&. Jc Pee heats. 9 7 11-27 3 30 
%. Roy Peterson..... 8 6 12-26 3 29 
10. J. W. Young...... 812 6-26 3 29 
11 eee 10. 9 6-25 3 28 
12. A. E. Hamilton... 610 7-23 3 26 
13. J. L. Buckman... 8 5 10-23 3 26 
aS eS |. eer 6 & 6-17 3 20 
De <a SeeeOOR. + <ssitve> , 3 3-43 3 16 
16 3. BEOTHOR «.ce00ss0 te Sr eee 3 12 


*Scratch. Jy. W. YOUNG 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





A WOMAN TO BE PRETTY 


Must Have Luxuriant and Glossy Hair, No 
Matter What Color. 


The finest contour of a female face, the 
sweetest smile of a female mouth, loses 
something if the head is crowned with scant 
hair. Scant and falling hair, it is now 
known, is caused by a parasite that burrows 
into the scalp to the root of the hair, where 
it saps the vitality. The little white scales 
the germ throws up in burrowing are called 
dandruff. To cure dandruff permanently, 
then, and to stop falling hair, that germ 
must be killed. ewbro's Herpicide, an en- 
tirely new result of the chemical laboratory, 
destroys the dandruff germ, and, of course, 
stops the falling hair, and prevents baldness. 
Sold by leading druggists. Send 10c in stamps 
for sample to The Herpicide Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

















A COLORADO CAMPING TRIP. 


Steve Elkins, the noted Colcrado_ bear 
hunter and guide, will this year conduct a 
limited party of hunters or tourists for a 
month's outing, hunting and fishing’ trip 
through Colorado’s best hunting and fishing 
section. The section through which Mr. El- 
kins will travel on this trip is the heart 
of the deer country of Colorado, and the 
state’s very choicest fishing’ section. For 
part of the distance he will traverse the pro- 
posed line of the new Moffat road. 

The party will start and finish their trip at 
the grandest scenic and tourist resort of the 
state, Glenwood Springs, which not only has 
one of the best hotels in Colorado, but the 
largest warm water swimming pool in the 
country, over 600 feet in length. Here the 
party way congregate as far in advance of 
the starting date (about August 10th) as 
their time and inclinations will allow. Mr. 
Elkins advises a stop here for at least a 
couple of days, and we know from experience 
ourselves that he is not placing the time too 
long when he advises two days at Glenwood. 
From here the party will be taken in suit- 
able spring wagon (or wagons) and saddle 
horses up the Grand river to Wolcott (the 
commissaries following in heavy covered 
wagon), about forty miles. On this ride the 
pleasure seekers will traverse the famous 
Taylor wagon road which for a distance of 
fifteen miles skirts the beautiful Grand river 
through the scenic Grand River canon—one 
of the most beautiful sights in Colorado. The 
last session of the Colorado legislature ap- 
propriated the money with which to build 
this wagon road (many thousands of dollars), 
it being impossible theretofore to get a 
wagon through on account of the precipitous 
nature of the canon walls. 

On the trip as far as Wolcott the railroad 
is followed, but at Wolcott the party will 
leave civilization and take the old stage road 
to Steamboat Springs. This will consume 
two or three days of travel through scenery 
that will vie favorably with any which Colo- 
rado possesses. At commanding points en 
route the eye can see for distances ranging 
from 50 to 150 miles—a sight of Middle Park, 
with its hundreds of thousands of acres of 
grazing and ranch land, being among the 
views to be had. 

Steamboat Springs is on the famous Bear 
river, which is followed to Craig, another in- 
teresting little mountain town. Fishing is 
to be had all along this route. It is along 
the Bear river at these points that the new 
Moffat railroad will go, and many will be 
interested in seeing this country in its vir- 
gin state before it has been traversed by the 
“iron horse.” From Craig the party wi 
climb up from the Bear River valley and 
cross a series of picturesque divides afford- 
ing beautiful views of the country for ove 
100 miles northward. Soon the famous Wil- 
liams Fork is crossed, which is always the 


signal for talks on deer, for a few miles to 
the south, where this stream heads, is to be 
found the summer home of Coler:lo’s great 
deer section. 

The party will not, however, as yet thin 
of deer, for the season will not be open for 
some time (the opening date being Septem- 
ber 15th). Therefore for the present they 
will content themselves with fishing for 
trout, of which they have been having an 
abundance for some time. They will then 
make a circle around toward the headwaters 
of the Williams Fork, requiring a distance 
of fifty or sixty miles to be traveled. 

Meeker is next encountered, and here the 
party wants to stop and rest a day, and per- 
chance drop a fly in the White river, which is 
famed for the character of its fishing. Leav- 
ing Meeker, the trip is resumed up the White 
river for thirty-five miles, past the famous 
Marvine Lodge, on to the mouth of Lost 
creek. Here a permanent camp of a week or 
so will be made for the purpose of allowing 
those who wish a deer to get one—as this 
camp is but seven or eight miles from the 
headwaters of the Williams Fork, above re- 
ferred to. This camp is also about the same 
distance from the South Fork of the White 
at Buford, which is a superior stream to the 
main White river for trout. 

Those preferring fishing to deer hunting 
may therefore go to the South Fork of the 
White or to Trappers’ lake, some thirty-five 
miles up the stream from camp, where the 
best lake fishing in Colorado may be had. Af- 
ter spending a week at this ideal place for a 
hunter’s camp, the party will proceed over 
the Flat Tops for the starting point, Glen- 
wood Springs, seventy-five miles away. 

One of the great advantages of this trip 
is that it starts and finishes at one of Colo- 
rado’s most beautiful and most noted resorts; 
that in reaching it on the railroad from the 
east the grandest scenery in the state is en- 
countered; that on the wagon trip the scen- 
ery is beautiful and ever-changing all the 
way; and that—a circular route being fol- 
lowed—not a mile of the distance is covered 
twice. 

Something like 300 miles of the state's 
most interesting country will thus be cov- 
ered and with an ease and comfort whic 
would allow even ladies of ordinary strength 
to participate. Mr. Elkins will very likely 
take along his pack of bear and lion dogs 
for possible contingencies. 

We can thoroughly recommend Mr. Elkins 
to those of- our readers who would contem- 
plate such a trip. Having hunted bear and 
lion with him on two occasions, we know 
from actual experience that he will not only 
be able to carry the party through success- 
fully, but also to the fullest satisfaction 0! 
everyone that goes with him. His full name 
and address is Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 





THE REMINGTON-SCHUETZEN RIFLE 


For the information of our readers we take 
pleasure in showing an illustration of the 
above rifle herewith. Its advent will be 
hailed with delight by those shooters who 
have long felt the need of this kind of gun. 
It will furnish a match rifle of most im: 
proved design and the highest class of work- 
manship. Its action is a modification of this 
company’s No. 3 with an under lever and 


sliding breech block so arranged as to force 
home a shell partially inserted in the cham- 


ber. It has a new design finger lever guard, 
fancy walnut stock with cheek piece, finely 
checkered, new improved and carefully hand- 
made double set triggers, specially designed 
Schuetzen Swiss butt plate, 30 or 32-inch 
half-octagon Remington barrel, weight from 
11 to 13 lbs., and is furnished with pistol 
grip stock if desired. The price list ranges 
from $60 to $87, according to pattern and 
equipment. Our readers who are interested 
should write for further information to the 
Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 


Every Pair Warranted 
“GEE The Neme is 


— on every . 
“fe 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the teg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
=. Boston, Mess., U. S. A 
Pair 


“REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 












SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The American Natural History, by 
T. Hornaday; $3.50 net; 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


William 
Charles Scrib- 


This book is the crowning achievement of 
a man who has spent his life in the study of 
animals, their habits and their habitats. It 
will remain, we anticipate, for scores of 
years as the abiding authority on the natural 
history of this country. In the preparation 
of this book Mr. Hornaday has gathered about 
him the best artistic and scientific talent 
which this country affords—the former in- 
cluding, for the drawings, J. C. Beard, Carl 
Rungius and E. T. Sawyer, and for — 
tographs, E. R. Sanborn, E. F. Keller, . * 
Underwood and R. J. Beck. The book treats 
of the following classes: Book I—Mammals; 
Book II—Birds; Book III—Reptiles; Book IV 
—Amphibians; Book V—Fishes. There are 
450 peaee (size of page 6%x9% inches), 227 
original drawings by Beard et al., 116 pho- 
tographs and numerous charts and maps. It 
is printed on heavy supercalendered paper, 
and as bound makes one of the most attract- 
ive books for the library of which the sports- 
man could conceive. Mr. Hornaday is too 
well known to American sportsmen to re- 
quire a lengthy laudation at our hands. Suf- 
fice to say that for many years he has been 
director of the New York Zoological Park, and 
is author of such valuable books*as “Two 
Years in the Jungle” and “Taxidermy and Zo- 
ological Collecting.” The latter book is rec- 
ognized everywhere as the standard authority 
on taxidermy. We predict for Mr. Hornaday’s 
new book the greatest of success, and the 
widest sale. 





American Sma!l Arms, by Edward S. Farrow; 
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408 pages; $5.00; The Bradford Co., New 
York. 


This book is handsomely bound and print- 
ed, and is a veritable encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge for sportsmen, illustrated with 500 fine 
engravings. Mr. Farrow, its author, was the 
late instructor of tactics at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, and formerly 
commanding scouts in the Department of the 
Columbia. As the author of “Farrow’'s Mili- 
tary Encyclopedia.” “Camping on the Trail, 
“West Point,” etc., Mr. Farrow has long been 
recognized as an authority upon all things 

ertaining to military matters. His new 
ook gives the complete history of all varie- 
ties of small arms that have been made in 
the United States since the settlement by the 
colonists, and its descriptive text is profuse- 
ly illustrated by diagrams and models show- 
ing the progress of American arms up to the 
resent day. If you are interested in guns, 
f you own a gun, if you ever use a gun; you 
cannot afford to be without this book. 





The Virginian. by Owen Wister; The Macmil- 
lan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


This popular work, which is one of the 
manliest books and one of the most engagieng 
and attractive stories of recent years, has 
been issued in paper binding at the popular 
price of 25 cents. This will mean that many 
more hundreds of thousands of copies will 
be read by al] classes of Americans. 





Calumet “K.” by Merwin-Webster; The Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


This is another of the Macmillan books 
which have been published in the popular- 
price edition, it coming in paper binding at 
the same price as “The Virginian,” 25 cents. 
Messrs. Merwin and Webster, the authors, are 
also authors of “The Short Line War,” which 
had an extensive run. 





Little Mitchell, by Margaret W. Morley; $1.25; 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

This is an interesting story of a mountain 
squirrel, tastily illustrated by clever pen-and- 
ink sketches. Mrs. Morley is an author 
whose pleasing writings have delighted thou- 
sands of readers, “Song of Life,” “Life and 
Love,” etc., being among her best efforts. 





The Faith of Men, by Jack London; The Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


In his new volume Mr. London has returned 
to the Klondike, the field of his greatest suc- 
cesses. Before he wrote “The Call of the 
Wild,” Mr. London was known as the author 
of some of the strongest short stories written 
by an American, and the scene of all of these 
was laid in the Klondike. Mr. London went 
over the Chilcoot pass with he autumn rush 
in 1897, packing his own outfit; he knows 
“the toil of trace and trail” as well as any 
man who went through that winter. The in- 
spiration to write came to him on the Klon- 
dike trail, and most of his best work has 
grown out of his Alaskan experiences. 





A Knight of Columbia, by Gen. Charles King; 
$1.50; The Hobart Co., New York. 

General King’s newest hero is a young 
American, Reginald Ingraham, who is grad- 
uated from Columbia College just in time to 
go to the front for the Civi ar. The story 
opens on a Columbia commencement night in 
the Academy of Music, New York. Reginald 
delivers an oration on “The Menace to the 
Flag.” It is a masterpidce in study oratory, 
and stirs the great audience tremendously. 
So young Ingraham’'s public career opens 
with a brilliant prelude. In the audience 
which listens to him is Edith Raynor, daugh- 
ter of his father’s old partner and friend. It 
is his love story and hers which gives the 
book an interest rising above that of storm 
and battle, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


E. F. Niehaus, St. Louis, Mo.—I would like 
to ask a few questions about the .25-35 Win- 
chester, in regard to its hitting qualities and 
distance. Will it mutilate a small animal, 
and would you advise it for hunting larger 
game? 

Answer.—The range and hitting qualities 
of the .25-35 Winchester are excellent. } 
the soft-nosed bullet is used it will have 
nearly the same effect as the .30-30. It is 
certainly a very desirable cartridge for deer, 
antelope and the smaller game, and we know 
of people who like it for bear and elk. 
carries a 117-grain bullet, with a muzzle ve- 
locity of 1,925 feet per second. Its penetra- 
tion with the soft-nosed bullet is 11%-inch 
pine boards. Its trajectory at 100 yards is 
1.32 inches; at 200 yards, 6.21 inches. To 
compare it with the .32 Special, would say 
that the trajectory of the latter gun at | 

ards is only 1.23 inches, and at 200 yards 
-95 inches. 





Charles L. Smith, Washington, D. C.—Will 
you please tell me what is the lowest power 
telescope that will “spot” shots of .25 cali- 
bre satisfactorily at 200 yards? I wish to 
know before ordering a telescope sight. 


Answer.—A 35 to 40-power scope may 
show most shots in white of the target if 
the light happens to be just right, but we 
have never yet seen a scope strong enough 
to “spot” all .25 calibre shots satisfactorily. 





J. C. Allen, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Can you refer 
me to a good guide in Wyoming or Montana, 
with whom I could be reasonably sure of get- 
ting elk and sheep—also possibly Rocky 
mountain white goats? 


Answer.—Mr. S. N. Leek of Jackson, Wyo., 
is undoubtedly the best elk guide in America, 
and is reasonably close to sheep. If we were 
going for goats as the first consideration, 
with elk and sheep only secondary, we would 
go with M. P. Dunham of Ovando, Mont. In 
connection with the recommendation of 
guides, would say that we never recommend 
a guide whom we do not know to be abso- 
lutely reliable and capable in every way. 





Robert Bauman, Dayton, Ohio.—Can you 
tell me of a desirable place in Colorado to 
go with my wife, where we can get good 
shing as a first consideration, with a little 
hunting, possibly, too? We would like to 
live in tent and would prefer to be off the 
railroad some distance. 


Answer.—lIf you could take your trip as 
late as September 15th you would be able 
to partake in the deer hunting, the season 
of which begins September 15th and ends 
September 30th. In that case, of course, you 
would have to pay the $25 non-resident li- 
cense exacted for hunting big game. The 
non-resident license for birds, such as 
grouse, ducks, etc., is $1 a day. If, however, 
you just care to fish and loaf around, you 
would not have to pay any non-resident li- 
cense whatever. The best combination of 
fishing and hunting is to be found at Levi 
Ward's resort on the South Fork of ¢t 
White river in Rio Blanco county. Mr. Ward 
conducts a mountain ranch and in the sum- 
mer takes tourists, hunters, fishermen, and 
he supplies tents and the best board we have 
struck in that section. Mr. Ward’s address 
is Levi Ward, Buford, Colo. Some of the 
best stream fishing in Colorado is to be 
found within a couple of miles of his ranch, 
while the very best deer country in the state 
is within ten miles of him. 

Another excellent place to go to, and one 
which could be reached a little more con- 
veniently than Mr. Ward’s, although it is n 
situated in quite such a picturesque spot or 
quite as far from civilization, is the resort 
of Vernon Davis at Almont, Colo., via Gun- 


nison. These parties will either of them be 
able to place you in a tent by yourself and 
will. be able to allow you to eat either in 
the dining room or supply you with grub out- 
fit and place you at a spot removed from 
their resort if you desire. There is no hab- 
itation to speak of in close proximity to 
either of these places and therefore you are 
in the wilds of Colorado in either’ case. 
Grouse are to be had at both places, but are 
more —— at Mr. Ward’s, as it is a lit- 
tle wiider region. 





EFFECTS OF MUZZLE VENTING. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I noticed in your col- 
umns the inconspicuous “ad” of Mr. P. E. 
Kent of this city, regarding a vented muzzle 
for rifles, by the application of which he 
guarantees to improve the accuracy of all 
rifles, especially those that have become 
more or less worn from use, etc. As the sub- 
ject was interesting to me, I procured a cir- 
cular and studied the matter up, and, while 
acknowledging the logic and aptness of Mr. 
Kent’s argument, still I was a trifle skeptical 
as to its practical results, as I have always 
been accustomed to looking for the cause of 
erratic and unreliable shooting to other con- 
ditions—chiefly ammunition. As I had a .30- 
30 of a popular make which did not fully 
satisfy me, I resolved to have the muzzle 
“doctored” by the application of the “vents” 
—as much for an experiment as otherwise. 
I finally decided to get a new barrel and had 
a .38-55 fitted to the same action, and prophe- 
sied complete satisfaction. But, lo! when 
the barrel was tested at a rest the best re- 
sult obtainable was a couple of groups of 
4% and 4% inches respectively; and from 
this to others so unsatisfactory and unlooked 
for that I will not give dimensions. 

I immediately delivered the rifle to Mr. 
Kent for treatment, and in the course of 
time received it again. Once more factory 
ammunition and the same marksmen were 
brought into play, and with surprising and 
very gratifying results, for, instead of the 
straggling and erratic groups, the improve- 
ment was very marked, three consecutive 
targets being secured measuring 1%, 1% 
and 1% in. in diameter (as against 4 in. 
and upwards before venting). In one of the 
groups four of the shots cut into one hole 
and a dime more than covered them all, with 
the fifth one close by; in another three of 
the four were within the circumference of a 
dime, another one cut the edge, and the fifth 
one close by: all were well bunched, and the 
aggregate of .ie improvement was plainly 
as the sqaure of 2+ into the square of 4+, or 
an indicated improvement of seventy-five 
per cent. I am fully satisfied to state that 
sixty per cent. improvement in the average 
shooting of this rifle since the “venting” 
process is not placing it too high. I can 
easily see where a much larger percentage of 
betterment would be recorded in a poor- 
shooting rifle, or one badly worn by use or 
from careless wiping, etc., but this is enough 
to satisfy me and make another convert to 
the merits of the vented muzzle. 

Mr. Kent has evidently got this business 
down to a nicety, as he was perfectly willing 
co guarantee some improvement, and in- 
formed me that recently added special tools 
and perfected devices make possible the op 
eration without the least change in caliber of 
the rifle, and it wil readily be seen how min- 
ute a defect at this vital part of the barrel 
would prove disastrous to good results. I 
bear this testimony to a deserved invention, 
that others similarly afflicted may know of 
this effective remedy. G. W. JAMES, JR. 





At Kansas City, April 29th, C. M. Powers 
of Decatur, Ill, won the “Elliott Individual 
Cup,” 25 straight, from 31-yard mark, shoot- 
ing “New E. rine second average, Fred Gil- 
bert, 24 out of 25, from the 33-yard mark, 
shooting DuPont Smokeless. 
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NEW TRADE LITERATURE. 


“Boot Facts”—by H. J. Putman & Co. 

The above is the title of an elaborate 
booklet issued by H. J. Putman & Co., the 
big sporting boot manufactory of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. This book not only contains an 
interesting illustrated talk on hunting boots, 
but it describes the many patterns of these 
boots put out by this company, and also pub- 
lishes the various experiences which sports- 
men have had with them. The illustrations 
are beautiful examples of the engraver's 
art, while the typography and letter-press of 
the book is unsurpassed. Another large and 
beautiful book of sixty pages is also pub- 
lished by this concern, which even further il- 
lustrates and describes these boots for 
sportsmen. The latter book is entitled “The 
Putman Boots.” Both will be sent gratis to 
any one mentioning this notice. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


The above progressive company of Middle- 
town, O., has issued a Birthday Souvenir 
Booklet with the compliments of their seven- 


year-old youngster, Master Ray Cycle, or 
“Racycle” as they call him for short. It is 
one of the most beautiful gems in the publi- 


cation line ever put out, being a creation of 
the fertile brain of the company’s progress- 
ive advertising manager, Mr. W. Kent Tho- 
mas. 

Hunter Arms Co. 

The new catalogue of the Hunter Arms Co. 
of Fulton, N. Y., is to hand and is a worthy 
forerunner of useful information on shot- 
guns and especially on the brand that for 
dozens of years has been traveling in the 
best of shooters’ cases under the name of the 
L. C. Smith Gun. The Hunter Arms Co. are 
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Made of French Briar. 


A CLEAN, SWEET SMOKE 


All the nicotine and dust stop in 
smoke chamber A-A. The inner bowl 
can be lifted dut and pipe cleaned while 
lighted, as illustrated below. 

Openings so arranged that smoke 
passes around bowl before’ enterin 
stem, thus burning tobacco evenly an 
insuring a cool smoke. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
PRICES POSTPAID IN U. S. AND CANADA. 
Choice French Briar 
Straight or bent Amberoid bit: - - - 50 cach 

Straight solid rubber screw or push bits - - .60 
First Quality French Briar 
Straight stem. Amberoid bit e ™ 
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Curved stem, Amberoid or rubber push bit - 7 * 
Selected French Briar 
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(Case §1 extra) 
Curved stem. 3 in. genalme amber bit 
(Case $1 extra) 
Fancy French Briar 
Fine Noroceo case, 244 in. genuine amber 
bit, straight stem, - - . * - $3.50 * 
Extra bowls for 50c. and 60c., pipes, 20c. each; 
all others 25c. each; every pipe warranted. 


F. B. PAINE, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


Duluth, Minn., U. S. A. 


7% * 


+ $2.00 « 
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not gaudy advertisers, but they believe in ad- 
hering to that stability in their literature 
and advertising which is characteristic « 
their guns. The new catalogue, therefore, 
is rich in beauty and in the excellence of its 
engarvings and letterpress. A very beautiful 
brown effect is used this year on the cuts, 
which adds much to the attractiveness of 
the book. All the models are displayed— 
from the No. 3 automatic ejector, listing at 
$740, down to the Smith Hammer Gun, listing 
at $20. They also make an automatic eject- 
or, No. 00, listing at $50, which is a fine gun, 
and within the reach of all as regards price. 
The new Smith catalogue will be sent free 
to any one mentioning this notice. 


Lefever Arms Co. 


We are in receipt from the above company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., of their new illustrated 
folders with description and photographic 
reproduction of the different grades of ham- 
merless guns they are now building. Atten- 
tion is called in this booklet to the simplicity 
and strength of the mechanism of Lefever 
guns, of both the non-ejector and ejector 
grades. Bither this booklet or the company's 
regular 1904 illustrated catalogue will be 
sent to any one on request. 


G. W. Cole & Co. 

G. W. Cole & Co., the “3-in-1" manufac- 
turers of 141 Broadway, New York, have is- 
sued some attractive folders entitled “A Ra- 
zor Saver for Every Shaver,” which tells of 
the efficiency of “3-in-1" oil for use on ra- 
zor strops. We have personally tried this 
and find it a great help to keeping the razor 
in the very best of condition. Send for a 
folder giving directions how to use the oil. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


The above company of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has issued an abridged catalogue of 
their line including the Maynard Jr. rifle, the 
Crack Shot rifle, the Favorite, the Little 
Krag, the Ideal, Bicycle rifle, pistols, general 
accessories, their single-barrel shotgun, sin- 
gle-barrel hammerless and double-barrel 
hammer shotgun. It is sent gratis to any ad- 
dress on request. 





FISCHER’S AUTOMATIC EJECTOR. 


Since Chr. A. Fischer of Grand Forks, N. 
D., has been making and placing automatic 
ejectors on Parker shotguns (dating back 
several years) he has received many letters 
of congratulation on his good work, and on 
the efficiency of these guns with the ejector. 
Some of these letters we gladly reproduce 
herewith: 

Corona, Calif., April 1, 1904.—Dear Sir: 
The automatic ejector which you placed upon 
my $50 Parker is a very fine piece of work. 
and werks to perfection with any kind of 
shell. I am very much pleased with it, and 
recommend it to any sportsman as far su- 
perior to the ejector manufactured by the 
Parker company, as it is far more simple and 
much stronger.—R. F. Billings. 

Omaha, Neb., April 6, 1904.—Dear Sir: In 
reply to yours of April 3d, asking how I 
liked the ejector you put on my gun, would 
say the work is first-class and any one think- 
ing of having an ejector put on their Parker 
can make no mistake in having you do it for 
him.—W. F. Kinnear. 

Mattoon, Wis., April 29, 1904.—Dear Sir: In 
reply to your letter asking how I like the 
ejector you put on my $80 Parker, will say I 
am very much pleased with it. It is a first- 
class piece of workmanship, and any one, 
wishing an ejector put on eir Parker will 
make no mistake in having one of yours.— 
Roy F. Pabcock. 





The Bostwick Gun & Sporting Goods Co., 
1537 Arapahoe street, Denver, have received 
a fresh stock or imported leaders, flies and 
lines. They have a very complete line, in 
fact, of all articles in fishing tackle.. 
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THE REVOLVING LENS 


In the AL-VISTA CAMERA swings from side to side, 
taking in a scope of nearly 180 degrees; makes a panoramic 
picture which is true in perspective and without distortion. 


Makes Pictures Any Size 


You want them, either from film or the regular glass plates. 
Is adapted to out door, interior and portrait photography; really 
FIVE CAMERAS IN ONE AND FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
Sold in ten. different styles. 
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The Dictator—My dear followers, I defy any man to say that I ever published one 
word against Pat Marlin’s goods until he had withdrawn his support from the only true 
sportsman’s journal. And, my dear and devoted brethren, no one can show where t ever 
said one word against using a repeater until after that wicked man Bennett refused long- 
er to support our only game preserver. My dearly devoted brethren, when I used to go 
in quest of game, tne .50-90 repeater, which I used, never scattered the personal effects of 
a goose over more than one acre of water at one time. : 

I tell you, my dear brethren, I am in favor of even.more stringent laws being enacted 
in the future, and should the remaining gun manufacturers who now patronize our devot- 
ed medium, fall by the wayside, and further refuse to contribute alms to our most worthy 
cause, the only true catechism and authority on game slaughter published in America, 
then, but not till then, shall we be compelled to advocate only the use of the bow and 





arrow for big game. 


We will now pray, dear brothers, for the return to the fold of those wayward fellows, 
Stevens, Marlin, Bennett, Peters, Remington, U. M. C., et al., whose contributions to the 
foreign savage fund have been missing in the collection box now these many moons. 





SPORTING BOOTS AND SHOES. 


We beg to call the attention of our. read- 
ers to the advertisement in this issue of Wit- 
chell Sons & Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich., manu- 
facturers of sporting boots and shoes. This 
company is among the largest manufacturers 
in this line in America, containing as it does 
everything in footwear for the hunter, fish- 
erman, athlete, and gymnast. Their business 
is footwear specialties, and it will pay any of 
our readers interested to write for their com- 
plete catalogue, which is sent gratis if they 
mention this notice. 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The above is an admirable addition to our 
class schools which teaches the art of pho- 
tography by correspondence. We take pleas- 
ure in referring any cf our readers desiring 
such a course to the Rochester School of 
Correspondence, Rochester, N. Y.—the cam- 
era and lens center of the world—whose 
course is very inexpensive, and the instruc- 
tion in which is personal 


A NEW GUN GREASE. 


Frank A. Ellis & Son, the sporting goods 
and hardware dealers of Denver, have re- 
ceived the following letter commendatory of 
Radium, the new gun grease they are put- 
ing out with successful results: 

enosha, Wis., May 22.—I received your 
box of Radium and tried it and I find it the 
best gun grease I ever tried. I had a couple 
of rust spots on my gun and it took every 
bit of it off, and for cleaning the inside of 
the barrel I found it far ahead of anything 








I ever used. I will recommend ft,to any one. 
—Wm. VanLyndegraf. 
= 

We have received advice fr e Hun- 
ter Arms Co. that, being un&ible make, 
under favorable conditions, an exhibition of 
their Smith Guns at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., they have the 
pleasure to announce that through the kind- 
ness of their friends they have a fine exhibit 
at the Simmons Hardware Company's retail 
store, Broadway and Charles streets, also on 
top floor of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company's store. These exhibitions show 
every gun they manufacture and are worthy 
of the attention and examination of our read- 
ers visiting the Fair. 





The Savage Arms Co. has issued a number 
of tickets, each of which entitles the holder 
to two shots with a .22 Savage rifie at the 
Unique Shooting Gallery, which is situated 
on the Pike, St. Louis. Copies of this ticket 
will therefore be much sought for during 
the progress of the Fair by sportsmen who 
attend this function. Each one acceptin 
the courtesy signs his name on the back o 
the ticket, and when this is turned in a beau- 
tiful Savage catalogue is mailed him. If you 
contemplate a trip .to St, Louis it is well 
worth your time to write the Savage Arms 
Company at Utica, N. Y. This company’s. 
very handsome exhibit is in the Manufac- 
turers’ building, section 9B. Every sportsman 
should take the opportunity to see the beau- 
tiful Mine of rifles that are on exhibition 
there. 
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Given Away 


OUR BIG OFFER. 
ead You -would not have to 
exert yourselves more 
i enbeiansiteiiemenenddieeieenaaae 
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than to say a half dozen 
words to one or two 
sportsman friends. 


OFFER NO. 1. 


For $2 in cash for two sepaertesens 
we will send post-paid to any address 
in the United States, one Ten-mile Ped- 
ometer (made by the American Pedo- 
meter Co.) selling for $1.00. The case 
is nickel finished and pleasing in ap- 
pearance, resembling a watch. The 
movement too, is like a watch, the 
pendulum within swings to the rythm 
of the stride, ticking off the steps as a 
watch ticks off the seconds, and the 
hand points out the miles walked. The 
hand can be set backward or forward 
as desired by simply removing back of 
case, and turning set screw. 


OFFER NO, 2. 


For $3 in cash for three subscrip- 
tions, we will send post-paid to any ad- 
dress in the United States, one 100- 
mile Pedometer, made by the American 
Pedometer Co., selling for $1.50. With 
the exception of a slight difference in 
the scale, the mechanism is substan- 
tially the same as that used in the 10- 
mile pedometer, with the additional 
power needed for operating the 100- 
mile records, The 100-mile pedometer is 
particularly adapted for sportsmen, 
hunters, travelers and long-distance 
walkers. 





10-Mile Pedometer—Exact Size. 


Go to work NOW, as this offer can- 
not remain open long. Address “Sub- 
scription Department,” Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colorado. 














A Trip Through 
Yellowstone 


Park 
ot 


is what everyone hopes to have—some day. 
It is the most wonderful trip in the world. 
There are more than 3,000 square miles of 
weird, marvelous, unimaginable things that 
can be seen nowhere else, therefore if one 
ever sees them one must go to the Park, in 
the heart of the magnificent Rockies with 
snow-tipped peaks all around. If Old Faith- 
ful geyser, a Paint Pot, Mud Volcano, or Em- 
erald Pool were to be found in Lincoln 
park, Chicago; Central park, New York; or 
Fairmount park, Philadelphia; the people 
would fiock to see it or them by tens of 
thousands. For a very small sum, compara- 
tively, all these and hundreds more of na- 
ture’s unduplicated marvels can be seen be- 
tween June ist and September 30th of each 
year, and one will enjoy, to boot, the best 
coaching trip in the country. 

The Northern Pacific folder on Yellowstone 
Park, just issued, is a new, right up to date, 
finely illustrated dissertation on this Yel- 
lowstone Park trip. It is not descriptive, 
but deals with the detailed, technical mat- 
ters everyone needs to know about such a 
trip. It tells all about the hotels, the stage 
coaches, the roads, the cost of the tour; 
where the geysers, the waterfalls, the bears, 
the canons are, and where the trout fishing 
is found. We have printed thousands of this 
beautiful leaflet and want everybody inter- 
ested to have a copy, and it can be obtained 
by sending A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn., two cents with prop- 
er address. 

“Wonderland 1904,” which is a very fine 
pamphlet of 116 pages, descriptive of the 
Northwest, including the Park, will be sent 
for six cents. 
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TLtind it the very hbandsome exhthit is in the Manufae- 


t «prot wont mid At took every honid take the opportunity to see the heau- 


An ee o 1 far ining the dmoide of tifl tinge of riffle that ore on exhibition 
barrel T fo ‘ f niiead of anething there of : 








eather 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


NOTES. 


Hecent vbefocies far the lefover wan At 
the = ett Pi “ag hel Atas Pith 5 3° 
Pith sin tt \ fowa.l the Lefeser gun 
won HN ‘ —— 1 4 = Prergeblys At Junetion 
City, Khan Mav Sth the Letover gon also 
Weer Che « Hicvtergetennst tgs oot Crt gee ts 


Jobo VN Bitek of Rovtee <2) a ene-hrmed 
Shooter Shooting the Porker van ot Muy 
Toth broke 2t ent oof 2c) in on cate of wind. 
Noeoother score was over -s his was really 
+ wonderfal performances fer Mr Bitek, and 
pecks with eredit( for the performance of 

old tellable Parker 


the Marlin Fire Arms Company Intely ac- 
utired the plant of the Amertean Cartridge 
rot Ammunition Company of Hartford and 
hos removed the machinery of that company 
te tte plant in New Plaven. The Marlin cont- 
pany, by acquiring the Hartford cempany, 
Will coon be inion position te begin the manu- 
ficture of cartridges 


Mr ‘Tom Pettertt] mansgwer of the Den- 
ver bDrateh of the jee Pierce Coa, re- 
ports the best of satiafa tten with the Plerce 
“tinbepe ctttomobilea sold ia Coleradea this 
secteon These besutiful madhines attract 
the odmiration of chauffeurs’ wherever they 
tte seen, not alone for thelr staumeth Daabte, 
but as well on neeount of thelr beautiful 
fintsh aml attraetive outlines 


Mr (| M Van Law, for nearly twenty 
years connected with the Denver office of the 
Reck Island Syetem, and for several yaurs 
ite city passenger ogent, has assumed duties 
in the Latter capacity with the Denver office 
ofthe Missourtl Pactile Ry. Coo Mr. Van Law 
in A Ver¥ popular member of the local rall- 
Wat fraternity, and an efletient, consctentious 
amd painstaking offfelal 


The FE Ro Themas Moter Co. of Ruffalo, 
bas porshased the factory formerly operated 
by the Conrad Motor Ca. which is splendidly 
nfapted for the manufacture of automobiles. 
It cortains about 40.000 equare: feet and 40,- 
OOo more sanare feet willl soon be added, 1 
will be Known as plaot No. 2. Tt will be 
teed principally for hodles, painting. uphol- 
steringe. testing and shipping. This makes 
new four different plants Leing operated by 
the Thomas company. 


The Savage .22-calther Junior Single Shot 
Rithhe has just been placed on the market by 
the Savcnce Arma Co. Uthed, N. ¥. Tt shoots 
the © bt. short. long and long rifle cart- 
thiges vund. as with all Savage rifles, has 
fome new mechanical features. It Is an ex- 
cellent Tittle gun te take inte camp or away 
on yeur vacation as a companion plece to 
your ble-came rifle. Tt goes nleelty into your 
peek ond te well worth the price for which 
it selle, namely e 

Dean W. Kine. the holder of the world's 
1O0-shet rifle record at 200 varde, and now 


the western representative of the New York 


house of JW Leu & Ca (American agents 
for Balllstite powder), passed) thron one 
ver recertly on his way to the big Tiunder. 
feat shoot. During Mr. King's acquisition to 
Ian & Co's traveling force dating back but 
a few months--he hia entitled on 260 dealers 
in the Weet and hase the proud knowledge 
that most of them will handle this powder 
In stock hereafter ‘ 
Prince Poa Lun, pephew of the Emperor of 
China, and Wan hal Kah, Chinese commis. 
sioner to the Worlds Fair were recently en- 
tertained tn Buffalo, N. Y¥., by a comn!* 
from the Chamber of Commerce, including 
Secretary F. Howard Mason, FE. R. Thomaa 
of the KE. R. Thomar Motor Co. and CG. M. 
Haupt. Mr. Thomas gave the party a ride 
In his tuxorious automobile. {hie in St 
Lauis, Prince Pu lan purchased a Thomas 
ear, mode by the KB. Ro Thomas Co., and for 
two weeks a chauffeur from the Thomas fac- 
> 


tery wae kept busy rioting the prince. nod 
his party abeut the Werld’s “alr city. 


Some results at Bowling Green, Kv... Mas 
6th and 7th Charles GQ. Spencer, fret gens 
eraf- average, 240 out of 390. run of P28 on 
May 6th, shouting DaPont Smokeless; second 
average, Harold Motev. 222 ont of B40, street 
ing “BR. CO and “infallible: thind aeerive 
Fronk Rteh), 334 owt of 259. shooting ob 
€% and “Infallible’: fourth average Coo 
LeCompte, 324 out of 340, shooting “Tnfallt- 
ble” eiret amateur average, WL AL] Taker 
417 out of 350, shenting “bh. Co; second am 
ateur average. Gentry Uiflman, 31S out. of 
350, shooting “Infattible’; third amateur av- 
erage, IP, v. _— 310 out of 350, shooting 
“Infallibie. 


No nineirlsenians should atart for the Adiron- 
dacks. the Maine woods or the Rockies. with- 
out a thoroughly safe and accurate revolver. 
one that ean be tapta nt ty depended on in 
case of emergency, that will sheot quick and 
hard, yet which Is go simple that ft willl not 
get out of order. *We can conttdently recom- 
mend the well-known Hf. & -R. revolver« 
made by the Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company of Worcester, Mass. as possessing 
all the requisites of an ideal sporting revol- 
ver, They arecall made with a patent auto 
matic ejecting device by which the shell« 
are thrown out of the cylinder an bending 
hack the barrel. ‘Thelr handsomely = ftus- 
trated catalogne wiltl be sent to anyone who 


mentions Outdoor Life. 


BK. R. Cumbe, the Denver automobile deal- 
er. is most enthualastic over the, sweeping 
sales which he has beén making on the 
Rambler cars, having during the past month 
sold machines to the following parties. Dr 
Robert Levy, Dr. Cc. BL Lyman. Dr. BOO. Les. 
vitt, Dr, @. K. Fleming. Dr. J. E. Kinney, Dr 
Leonard Freeman Dr. 8 DPD. Hopkins, MA 
Well, 8. Ho .Hanimoend, Col. Jame> Brown, 
Tem Husstie, C. Cummings, A. 8. Binke, A 
1. Wight, DT. Giark, Pr. Ko ‘ifanson. 1 ot 
Rull and H. Van Hoorebeke (the latter three 
of Grand Junction, Coto.—their orders heing 
taken while on a trip te that town by Mr. fe 
W. Swanbrough, Mr. Cumbe's focal manager). 
Five cara have been sold to other parties 
that have not as yet heen delivered. 


Some very remarkable performances have 
recently been placed to the credit of Peter« 
leaded shel:. The manufacturers claim for 
these goods that white perfectly suited for 
use by experts, they are, by reason of their 
nbeolute uniformity, especial to be desired 
by amateurs. The Amateur shooter can biv 
these shells off. the shelf of any store and 
find them ‘as good in avers way as the shells 
which most experts have: loaded expeétalls 


‘for them. That this contention 2 well 


founded is emphasized by the fact that of a 
gueely. number of winnings made recen‘ty 
with Peters goods, a Sasee Sropartion of the 
shooters were amateure hese shells won 
six out of nine Jnteratate team races between 
the etates of Missourl, Kanaayv and Nebrask:: 
the state event at Hee birds. fired and sec- 
ond amateur averages, at Junction City, Kan. 
eas, May 3d to 6th: hfgh average at Utica. oO 
May Ath: first and ceeond amateur averages 
at Americu® Ga... April 27th and 28th. These. 
nnd mang ‘other victories, clearty Indic ate 
that Peters «hells are to be relied Upon at all 
times. ated ih all places. 


PHOTOS FROM LIFE. 
Model atndies, Bterees, Beauties, etc. 100 emall 
photoes atid two lars - bnes,$1 note, 


S RECKNAGEL. Na 1f. Mar tch (Oermeny) 


FOR SALEK- tine 1 coltection, pt antique fire. 
arms and aworde; Morn and Filipino weapone; 
Apenrs, shields, etc.; int lock muskets, hat 
pune anirifies. ‘jerome Clark, Pay — 

. 74 Bautrable, enver. 











